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1947 Legislation 


FEATURED IN this issue is a summary ol 1947 legislative 
action reported to the Council of State Governments as 
of June 23 (p. 182). This summary does not attempt to 
cover the entire field of legislation but is devoted pri- 
marily to those topics of general interest to all the states. 
Because several legislatures were in session when this 
magazine went to press, it was not possible to report 
final action from a number of states. Supplementary re- 
ports on 1947 legislative action will appear in future 
issues of State Government. 


“They Never Resign” 


THERE Is AN old maxim concerning public office holders 
to the effect that “they never resign and seldom die.” 
It has also been said that “nothing is more immortal 
than a public office.” Refuting these contentions is the 
proposal advanced by Lieutenant Governor Robert B. 
Crosby of Nebraska that the state abolish his job (p. 193) . 

In this connection readers may recall the article on the 
Othce of Lieutenant Governor by Robert F. Patterson, 
State Government, June, 1944 (page 348). 


Code Revision in Ohio 


‘THE REVISION OF statutory law is one of the continuing 
tasks of state government. Methods of statutory revision 
differ from state to state, and in this issue Willard D. 
Campbell, Director of the Ohio Bureau of Code Revi- 
sion, describes the procedure employed by the Commis 
sion on Code Revision in his state (p. 195). The editors 
of State Government will be glad to receive accounts 
from other states describing the ways in which they 
handle the problems of statutory revision. 


Two Years of State Health Progress 


DURING RECENT years the states have increasingly been 
concerned with the health of their citizens and with 
what public measures are wise and appropriate to im. 
prove health generally. Margaret C. Lafferty of the 
Bureau of State Services, U. S. Public Health Service, 
outlines (p. 197) progress in state public health services 
Miss 
Lafferty’s article describes the situation prior to the 1947 


during the years since the close of the late war. 


regular legislative sessions. 


Housing and Urban Redevelopment 


DURING THE PAST two years significant state legislation 
has been enacted with respect to housing and the re 
development of urban centers. Some of this leg‘slation 
has been designed to enable municipal authorities and 
private enterprise to undertake local redevelopment 
projects. In other legislation the states provided direct 
assistance to housing. B. T. Fitzpatrick, General Counsel 
for the National Housing Agency, summarizes (p. 201) 
state legislation in this field but does not include meas 
ures now pending in the 1947 legislative sessions. 


Staff Announcement 

Mr. IT. G. Driscorn will join the staff of the Council 
of State Governments as Assistant Director on July 22, 
1947. Mr. Driscoll, tor the 
the Commissioner of Administration of the 
Minnesota. He served on the Executive 
the National Association of State Budget Officers last 
vear and this year has been Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation. During the defense and war years he was charged 


has been 
State ol 
Committee of 


past nine years, 


with organizing many of the emergency agencies in the 
Middle West, and he has had wide experience in the 
administration of over-all state governmental problems. 
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Action By The Legislators—1947 


Following is a summary of 1947 legislative 
action reported to the Council of State Gov- 
ernments as of June 23. This summary does 
not attempt to cover the entire field of state 
legislation but is concentrated on those topics 
of greatest interest to the states generally. Be- 
cause several legislatures were in session 
when this magazine went to press, it was not 
possible to report final action from a number 
of states. Supplementary reports on 1947 
legislative action will appear in future issues 
of STATE GOVERNMENT. 


Aviation 

All of the states for which information is avail- 
able gave consideration to the proposals of the 
Council of State Governments and the Governors’ 
Conference. Much of the aviation legislation en- 
acted was based on the model bills developed by the 
National Association of State Aviation Officials and 
the Council of State Governments. 

California established an aeronautics commission 
and Connecticut passed the State Channeling of 
Federal Airport Funds Act. 

The Georgia general assembly adopted legislation 
expanding and perfecting the State Aviation Com- 
mission, and municipal airport enabling legislation 
to carry out the provisions of the Federal Airport 
Act. Idaho established a new State Aeronautics Com- 
mission, and enacted airport zoning legislation. The 
Indiana legislature adopted the State Channeling otf 
Federal Airport Funds Act, and the Municipal An 
ports Act. Provisions were made enabling munici- 
palities near the state boundaries to establish air- 
ports outside the state; to co-operate with munici- 
palities of adjoining states in building joint air- 
ports; and enabling out-of-state border cities to con- 
struct airports in Indiana. Municipalities would be 
subject to the aviation laws of the state in which an 
airport is situated. 

In Jowa it was made a misdemeanor to operate 
an aircraft while intoxicated, or to operate it in a 
reckless and careless manner. A Division of Aero- 
nautics was established in Kansas. The legislature 
passed an act enabling third class cities with 1000 
or more population to issue bonds up to $15,000 
for acquiring and developing airports and fields. 
Also, legislation was enacted to alleviate a situation 
on the eastern border of the state where certain 
cities are unable to use the best airport sites because 
they are located outside of the state. State aid for 
the development of airports and aeronautics has 


182 


been granted by Maine and the State Channeling of 
Federal Airport Funds Act was adopted. 
Maryland enacted legislation providing for the 


expansion and revision of the State Aviation Com. | 


mission; legislation enabling municipal airports to 
fulfill the provisions of the Federal Airport Act; and 


legislation requiring the channeling of federal air. | 


port funds through state aviation agencies. The | 


Massachusetts legislature provided state aid for the 


development of airports and aeronautics. The air. | 


port funds channeling act had been previously 
adopted in Massachusetts. The State Channeling of 
Federal Airport Funds Act was passed by the Minne. 


sota legislature. State aid to airports was authorized | 


for the next two years, and the Metropolitan Air- 
ports Commission Law was revised to curtail certain 
powers of the Commission. The 1947 legislature 
established a new State Aeronautics Commission in 
Montana; adopted airport zoning legislation; and 
provided that all applications for federal assistance 
must be channeled through the State Aeronautics 
Commission. The Nebraska general assembly 
adopted the State Channeling of Federal Airport 
Funds Act. 

State aid in the development of airports and aero- 
nautics was granted by the 1947 New Hampshire 
and New Jersey legislatures and both states passed 
the State Channeling of Federal Airport Funds Act. 
New York passed the State Channeling of Federal 
Airport Funds Act; extended to the Port of New 
York Authority the right to take over and operate 
La Guardia and Idlewild Airports; and granted 
state aid in the development of aviation. The North 
Carolina legislature enacted legislation relating to 
the State Aviation Commission, and passed munici- 
pal airport enabling legislation to carry out the 
provisions of the Federal Airport Act. In North 
Dakota the Aeronautics Commission was divorced 
from the Public Service Commission and is now a 
separate commission. The State Channeling of Atr- 
port Funds Act was passed by the North Dakota 
legislature. During the 1947 session of the Okla- 
homa legislature, the Aeronautics Commission and 
the Municipal Airport Acts were adopted. 

Oregon created a new State Aeronautics Commis- 
sion and enacted airport zoning legislation. 

The Pennsylvania legislature adopted the State 
Channeling of Federal Airport Funds Act, and pro- 
vided for state aid in the development of aviation. 
South Dakota declared it unlawful’ to operate an 
aircraft while intoxicated and passed the airport 
funds channeling act. The Tennessee general as 
sembly passed the Channeling of Federal Funds 
Airport Act for first, second, and third class airports 
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only. It also was provided that air traffic violations 
shall be subject to trial by local courts, and that 
state laws shall apply in such offenses. The 1947 
Texas general assembly adopted the Municipal Air- 
ports and Airport Zoning Acts. The Utah legislature 
provided that all applications for federal assistance 
must be channeled through the State Aeronautics 
Commission. 

Vermont passed the State Channeling of Federal 
Airport Funds Act. The 1947 Washington general 
assembly established a new State Aeronautics Com- 
mission. West Virginia enacted legislation expand- 
ing and perfecting the State Aviation Commission; 
municipal airport enabling legislation to carry out 
provisions of the Federal Airport Act; and legisla- 
tion requiring the channeling of Federal airport 
funds through state aviation agencies. 


Conservation 

The Arkansas legislature passed several laws 
authorizing local units of government to engage in 
necessary measures for flood control, and to co- 
operate with federal agencies to that end. The state 
Division of Forestry and Parks was authorized to 
offer advice relative to the management of private 
forest lands. Provisions were made for setting up of 
state forests, for conservation, reforestation, erosion 
prevention, and for cooperation with federal agen- 
cies. In Delaware the Division of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing was directed to survey state stream conditions. 

The Indiana legislature authorized the Depart- 
ment of Conservation to enforce conservation 
practices in the recovery of gas and oil from Indiana 
wells. The Department of Conservation also was 
authorized to become a member of the Interstate 
Oil and Gas Compact Commission. Provisions were 
made for the establishment of conservancy districts, 
and flood water conservation and sanitation. Recent 
Iowa legislation enables minors to purchase hunt- 
ing ammunition; prohibits hunting from an air- 
plane; and authorizes counties to cooperate with 
the federal and state government in erosion and 
flood control projects. In Kansas the Interstate Oil 
and Gas Compact was extended for another four 
years. 

A resolution was adopted by Maryland appoint- 
ing a commission to meet with Virginia representa- 
tives to develop a common solution to the fishing 
problems on the Potomac River. 

Michigan increased hunting and fishing licenses 
and authorized certain local governments to pro- 
hibit hunting subject to local referendum. 

The Nebraska legislature provided for the forma- 
tion of reclamation districts. New Hampshire moved 
in the direction of eliminating critical water pollu- 
tion conditions in specific areas by settling upon 
plans for abatement and control with state finan- 
cial assistance. New York is continuing an investi- 


gation of the state’s stream pollution situation. The 
1947 legislature specifically prohibited pollution of 
Lake George and several other Adirondack Moun- 
tain lakes. The Oregon legislature enacted a sever- 
ance tax on timber of five cents per 1000 feet. The 
estimated revenue of $250,000 per year is to be de- 
voted to research in forestry. In Pennsylvania where 
a stringent anti-pollution statute was enacted in 
1945, further discussion was held by the legislature 
and an appropriation of $15,000,000 for stream 
clearance was included in the budget for the next 
biennium. The Rhode Island legislature formulated 
definite plans for the control and abatement of wa- 
ter pollution with state financial assistance. 

Tennessee ratified the Interstate Oil and Gas 
Compact for the first time. The Texas legislature 
provided for the licensing of commercial fishermen 
to conserve the game and fish resources of Texas’ ter- 
ritorial waters. Vermont created a new Water Con- 
servation Board, and passed a series of sewerage 
system enabling acts. The adoption of the Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Compact by Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon culminated a ten-year effort of 
the three Pacific Coast States to find some means of 
joint control over this important resource. 


Education 


Nearly all of the states placed heavy emphasis on 
education legislation, establishing minimum teach- 
ers’ salaries and increasing appropriations for edu- 
cation in general. 

In Arkansas several laws were adopted increasing 
aid for payment of teachers’ salaries. One law pro- 
vides that the salary for a teacher with a college de- 
gree, having the teaching certificate for which the 
degree is required, shall be $2,100. State funds were 
made available to partially defray costs of summer 
school training for teachers. The School Lunch Act 
prepared by the Drafting Committee of the Council 
of State Governments was adopted. Teachers’ sal- 
aries in California were raised to $2400 minimum 
for all teachers last fall through a constitutional 
amendment. This minimum becomes mandatory 
July 1. Minimum salary for the school year 1946-47 
was $1800. Colorado and Delaware provided for in- 
creased aid to public schools. Georgia increased its 
teachers’ salaries fifty per cent, and established a 
twelfth grade in the common school. Jdaho under- 
took a long-term program in education, reorganiz- 
ing the state’s 1,118 school districts into more 
efficient administrative units. Minimum teachers’ 
salaries were established ranging from $1200 per 
year for teachers with one to two years of college 
training, to $1800 per year for those with more than 
five years of training. Idaho also appropriated $8,- 
000,000 for the public schools, as compared with 
$3,025,000 for the present term. 

Indiana adopted the School Lunch Act and en- 
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acted a measure permitting the establishment of 
county unit school systems. School aid funds in ad- 
dition to the regular aid to schools were appropri- 
ated, and minimum teachers’ salaries were estab- 
lished. Minimum salaries were increased from $1480 
to $2400 for beginning teachers in nine-month 
schools with four years of training. In eight-month 
schools teachers with less training are to receive a 
minimum of $1800, and up to $3600 for those with 
more training. The Jowa legislature provided $8,- 
000,000 for general state aid to schools and $5,000,- 
ooo per year for emergency aid to be used only in 
support of basic curriculum. 

In Kansas, aid to schools enactments included a 
new state aid statute; a new state support act; and 
an increase in the amount of payments to high 
schools. In Kentucky virtually every one of the local 
districts has increased its tax rate to provide more 
funds for teachers’ salaries. In addition, $1 million 
will be added to the state’s school fund, amounting 
to $55 or $60 per teacher. Meeting in special session, 
the Louisiana legislature passed several laws increas- 
ing state appropriations for teachers’ salaries, for 
school building programs, and to carry on the 
school lunch program since the federal funds have 
been exhausted. Recent state legislation in Maine 
increases the minimum teachers’ salary from $1000 
to a graduated minimum of $1500 to $1800 based 
on professional training. The basic salary for teach- 
ers in Maryland was increased to a $2200 annual 
minimum, and a large portion of a $12,000,000 
improvement fund will be used for the construction 
of additional facilities at the University of Mary- 
land. Massachusetts proposes to increase state aid 
for education by approximately $25,000,000 an- 
nually. The Michigan legislature provided for aid 
to schools from the general fund not to exceed 
$113.50 per high school tuition pupil. Additional 
allotments were made for the transportation of stu- 
dents not to exceed $45 per year per student trans- 
ported. Minnesota revised its state education aid 
system decreasing the number of state aids and 
changing the basis and amounts of their distribu- 
tion. 

In Missouri, a start was made toward increasing 
the salaries of school teachers; but the legislature 
deferred further changes until the completion of a 
comprehensive educational survey. In Montana last 
September teachers’ salaries averaged $1912. With 
new legislative increases granted during the recent 
session, they will approximate $2600 during the 
1947-48 school year. New Hampshire increased 
state aid to public schools five hundred per cent, 
including high schools—for the first time—on the 
state aid program. In New Jersey, the revised equal- 
ization formula adopted by the legislature estab- 
lishes an $1800 minimum salary for public school 
teachers. An additional $1,200,000 of state funds is 


to be allocated to local school districts on the basis 
of the number of students; total state aid is now esti- 
mated to be between $5.00 and $8.00 a pupil. A 
State School Aid Commission was established to 


study means of increasing state aid to education. A | 


doubling of the state’s present $13 million state aid 
for schools program was recommended by the State 


Education Association. The State Teachers’ Col. | 


leges were incorporated into the State University 


(Rutgers) under another measure approved by the — 
legislature. Among major enactments in New York | 


were bills providing emergency pay increases of 


$300 a year for teachers and revising upward per- 


manent teacher salary schedules. The new law pro- 
vides three different ranges of salaries (1) In the 
smaller communities the range is from $2000 to 
$4000 annually. (2) For cities with a population of 
more than 100,000 it provides a beginning salary of 
$2200, rising to $4510. (3) In the city of New York 
the beginning salary is $2500 rising to $5125. These 
are minimum salaries that must be paid under the 
law; local school districts may exceed these minima 
at their discretion. 

In North Carolina teachers’ salaries were increased 
approximately thirty per cent. Salaries accounted 
for $102 million of the total appropriation of $128 
million for schools. A four-year medical school will 
be inaugurated at the University of North Carolina, 
and the state will generally increase the faculties of 
its state universities. North Dakota provided for a 
state committee and county committees with a view 
toward the reorganization of school districts. The 
minimum common school term was increased from 
seven to eight months. The Oregon legislature ap- 
propriated funds for the acquisition of the Marine 
Barracks at Klamath Falls. ‘Vhese barracks are to be 
utilized as a vocational training school for veterans. 
In Pennsylvania a budget limit of $48 million for 
new school costs was agreed upon by the legislature. 
The present mandated salary of $1400 to $3600, 
outside of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, is to be 
raised and set at $1950. The range within the two 
metropolitan centers is to be from $2175 to $4000. 

By state action, every teacher in Rhode Island is 
to receive an annual permanent increase of $600. 
A state tenure law has become effective, following 
the 1946 session of the general assembly. 

Tennessee allocated additional state funds, de- 
rived from a new retail sales tax, to public schools. 
This includes a $300 per year bonus to public school 
teachers and administrators, above their original 
1946-47 contract salaries. The legislature provided 
by law for compulsory school attendance at public 
or private schools, of children between seven and 
sixteen years of age. The School Lunch Act was 
adopted as part of the General Education Bill. 

Texas provided a minimum beginning salary of 
$2000 for full-time teachers with recognized de- 
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grees in elementary and high schools, and addi- 
tional compensation for additional training, experi- 
ence and efficiency. Additional state funds for edu- 
cation were allocated to raise the per capita state 
school aid from $35 to $55 per year. Provisions were 
made for additional facilities for Negro education. 
Among them is the establishment and support of a 
university for colored people; an Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for Negroes; and provisions for 
interim education of colored peoples until the new 
schools are opened. Approved and referred to the 
voters was a measure to authorize a $50 million 
long-range program for fourteen state-supported 
colleges, exclusive of the University of Texas and 
Texas A & M. ; 

The Vermont legislature increased teachers’ sal- 
aries; expanded the State Board of Education; es- 
tablished teachers’ colleges; and created a teacher 
retirement plan. School teachers in West Virginia 
will receive an average of $600 per year increase in 
their salaries as well as larger retirement allowances. 
In Washington teachers’ salaries were increased to a 
minimum of $2400 per year, and salaries of all 
teachers who were teaching last year were increased 
from a minimum of $600 to a maximum of $750 a 
year. The legislature appropriated $20 million for 
new school buildings. Wyoming extended its teacher 
retirement system and adopted legislation reorgan- 
izing the school districts on a more equal basis. 


Health and Welfare 

The State Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
was adopted by Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, and Tennessee. The 1947 legisla- 
tures of Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas adopted the Hospital 
Licensing Act. 

Arkansas enacted legislation providing for com- 
pulsory pre-natal physical examination of pregnant 
women for syphilis, and adopted an Occupational 
Diseases Act to improve health conditions in indus- 
trial establishments. The legislature created the 
Arkansas Council on Children and Youth. This or- 
ganization is to be composed of 25 members includ- 
ing the Governor and the heads of the health, wel- 
fare and labor departments, all ex-officio. The duties 
of the group include a continuous study of the en- 
vironment, economic conditions, and education of 
youth with the view toward improving them. Legis- 
lation and appropriations for children’s services are 
to be reviewed, and programs for improving the sit- 
uation are to be formulated. 

Colorado enacted the major portion of a program 
to revitalize the state public health administration. 

Delaware created a new State Health and Welfare 
Center at Fort Du Pont, now state property, and au- 
thorized the expenditure of $1,250,000 for the reno- 


vation, equipping and operation of that center dur- 
ing the coming biennum. 

The 1947 Jilinois legislature provided a grant of 
$20,000,000 for direct state aid to city programs for 
housing and slum clearance. 

The Jndiana State Board of Health has been em- 
powered to establish and maintain branch offices 
throughout the state. The legislature revised the 
1945 law licensing private nursing homes; created 
a Commission for Physically Handicapped Chil- 
dren; and provided for a census of such children, 
and the coordination of public and private agencies 
having the responsibility for them. Counties were 
authorized to cooperate in establishing health de- 
partments contingent upon the result of a referen- 
dum vote. | 

The Michigan legislature increased old age as- 
sistance from $40 to $45 monthly, ordered state-wide 
pasteurization of milk, and increased state aid for 
hospital care. 

The Missouri general assembly adopted several 
laws to improve conditions in state hospitals, state 
training schools, and schools for juvenile delin- 
quents. Provisions were made for new building con- 
struction, higher salaries for employees, and the ex- 
tension of the merit system to cover staff doctors. 
In addition, a law was enacted to reform the meth- 
ods for dealing with juvenile delinquents. Instead 
of being sentenced by the courts for definite terms 
of imprisonment, juveniles are to be committed to 
the State Board of Training Schools for indetermi- 
nate periods. The Board will place them in the insti- 
tution best adapted to their cases, and the regimen 
under which juveniles live, particularly their school- 
ing, shall be under the supervision of the State Di- 
rector of Education. The primary aim of the pro- 
gram is to be rehabilitation rather than punishment. 

In Montana the Department of Public Health has 
been reorganized and provisions made for public 
health districts. 

The New Jersey legislature reorganized the State 
Department of Health. In North Carolina funds 
were appropriated for a new mental hospital and 
for other improvements in state buildings. In addi- 
tion, $250,000 was appropriated to help initiate a 
hospital construction program in the state. In North 
Dakota legislation was enacted requiring the licens- 
ing of practical nurses. During the 1947 session of 
the legislature, South Dakota adopted the Second 
Injury Act. Tennessee increased the benefits under 
the following programs: aid to dependent children; 
indigent blind; and old age assistance. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act was amended to provide 
payment for occupational diseases. A state-wide 
standard building code for fire prevention was 
adopted, based on the latest edition of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters Code. 

The Texas general assembly enacted legislation 
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providing workmen’s compensation for employees 
who incur occupational diseases. Also, the Livestock 
Sanitary Commission was authorized to establish 
quarantines along the international border to pre- 
vent the outbreak of hoof and mouth disease. Dur- 
ing the session the probation and parole system was 
revised. Convicts must now have served one-third 
of a sentence in order to be eligible for a pardon or 
a parole. Wyoming has completely reorganized its 
Department of Public Health, providing for public 
health districts and further modernizing the or- 
ganization. 


Labor 


Labor legislation held an important place in all 
the legislative sessions. 

The Arizona legislature outlawed the closed shop 
and the secondary boycott, although the latter meas- 
ure was vetoed by the governor. An emergency, war- 
time ban against secondary boycotts has been made 
permanent by the California legislature. Connecti- 
cut abolished a long-standing curfew on industrial 
night work for women. The 1947 law authorizes 
women to work until 1:00 A.M. without restriction, 
and from 1:00 A.M. to 6:00 A.M. under protective 
regulations. A Fair Employment Practices Act also 
became effective in Connecticut this year and pro- 
hibits discrimination by employers, employment 
agencies, and labor organizations against any person 
for reasons of his race, color, religion, national ori- 
gins, or ancestry. Ten hearing examiners, with the 
power of subpoena, will investigate reports and at- 
tempt to reach settlements. The Labor Dispute Act 
approved by the Delaware legislature provides, 
among other things, that an employer may refuse 
to grant a closed shop; sets up unfair labor prac- 
tices for unions as well as employers; provides for 
voluntary arbitration and court action to enforce 
union contracts; outlaws the secondary boycott, 
sitdown or slowdown strike; outlaws mass and un- 
restricted picketing; protects a person in his right 
to join or not join a union; regulates union meet- 
ings and election of officers; places a $25 limit on 
initiation fees; and requires semi-annual financial 
reports to be filed with the Secretary of State. The 
closed shop; mass picketing; and the check-off sys- 
tem have been outlawed in Georgia. 

Idaho adopted an anti-secondary boycott law. 
The Indiana legislature provided for compulsory 
arbitration between public utilities and their em- 
ployees. The closed shop, jurisdictional strikes, and 
the secondary boycott were outlawed by the Jowa 
legislature and, in addition, it was established 
unlawful for a person to be denied work because 
of his status with regard to unions. Kansas author- 
ized a closed shop agreement where favored by a 
majority of the employees in a collective bargaining 
unit. 


A recent bill in the general labor field, passed by 
the Massachusetts legislature, permits the employ- 
ment of women and minors over 18 years of age in 
most industries until 11:00 P.M., and minors be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age until 10:00 P.M. 

In addition to providing for compulsory arbitra- 
tion between public utilities and their employees, 
Michigan authorized restricted strikes only if voted 
by a majority of the collective bargaining unit in- 
volved, provided for compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes in public utilities and hospitals, prohibited 
strikes by public employees, and revised and codi- 
fied child labor legislation. In Minnesota secondary 
boycotts are outlawed, and strikes and lockouts by 
charitable hospitals and their employees are pro- 
hibited; and unions are subject to court suits for 
contract violations. 

Missouri passed legislation regulating labor dis- 
pytes in the field of public utilities, forbidding 
strikes or lockouts by employees of public utilities, 
Several laws regulating labor disputes generally were 
passed which outlaw secondary boycotts, sympathy 
strikes, strikes against the government, jurisdic- 
tional strikes, and strikes over representation. A 
new labor code also requires a majority vote, in a 
state-conducted secret ballot, to legalize a strike. 
It permits employers to apply to state courts for a 
restraining order against a union if a strike violates 
a collective bargaining agreement, and to sue a 
union for damages from breach of contract. Ne- 
braska authorized restricted strikes only if voted by 
a majority of the collective bargaining unit in- 
volved. A Court of Industrial Relations was estab- 
lished to adjudicate all labor disputes arising in gov- 
ernmental agencies and public utilities. 

Amendments to New Jersey's public utility anti- 
strike law were adopted, and are now undergoing 
a legal test in federal and state courts. ‘These amend- 
ments provide for severe penalties. In New Mexico 
legislation was adopted to bar closed shop contracts. 
The New York legislature passed an administration 
bill outlawing strikes by public employees and set- 
ting up severe penalties for violations. This Act 
amends the state civil service law applicable to the 
state and civil division. It provides, among other 
things, that any employee participating in a strike 
against the government shall be automatically dis- 
missed; that an employee dismissed for striking 
shall, on request, be entitled to establish that he did 
not violate the section and that proceedings regard- 
ing the issue shall be undertaken without unneces- 
sary delay; and that the right of any public em- 
ployee to express himself on any matter relating to 
the conditions or compensation of public employ- 
ment or its betterment is specifically guaranteed. 

Legislation banning the closed shop was enacted 
in North Carolina. In North Dakota legislation was 
enacted outlawing the closed shop, and regulating 
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labor unions in connection with strikes and voting 
ol employ ees. 

Oregon passed two new labor laws applying only 
to intrastate employers. One permits a union or an 
employee to call for a state-controlled election to 
determine whether a dispute justifying a strike 
exists. The second law bars secondary boycotts, and 
provides for recovery of damages of victims of boy- 
cott tactics by unions. Unemployment benefits were 
increased from $18 per week to $20 per week for 
a period of twenty weeks. 

The Pennsylvania legislature made it unlawful 
for public employees to strike, including teachers; 
prohibited strikes and lockouts in labor disputes in- 
volving public utilities and set up mandatory arbi- 
tration procedures; barred unemployment compen- 
sation to persons engaged in a strike; made it un- 
lawful for non-employees to picket a struck plant; 
requires unions to file annual financial statements; 
and prohibits secondary boycotts and jurisdictional 
disputes. 

South Dakota provided that collective bargaining 
agreements shall be enforceable in law or equity in 
the same manner as other contracts. The legislature 
also provided that labor unions may sue and be 
sued; that picketing is prohibited when no dispute 
exists between an employer and his employees; pro- 
hibited picketing by force or violence; and that no 
one shall engage in mass picketing, i.e. picketing by 
more than one per cent of the striking employees. 
Tennessee outlawed the closed shop. 

The Texas legislature passed laws prohibiting the 
closed shop, boycotts by labor unions, secondary 
strikes, secondary boycotts, secondary picketing, and 
strikes by public employees. Interruptions by 
strikes, sabotage, etc., of services by public utilities 
are prohibited. Unions must assume the responsi- 
bility for damages resulting from unlawful strikes 
and picketing. Public employees are prohibited 
from entering into labor contracts. Vermont in- 
creased workmen's compensation benefits. In the 
field of unemployment compensation, it broadened 
coverage, reduced waiting periods, and increased 
the payments allowed. 

Legislation banning the closed shop was enacted 
at a special session of the legislature in Virginia. 
Washington increased the compensation of injured 
workers an average of 38 per cent. Workmen's com- 
pensation was considerably extended in Wyoming. 


Legislative Reorganization 


Outstanding in this field of legislation was the 
adoption of Legislative Councils or Research Com- 
mittees by Arkansas, Minnesota, Utah, and Wash- 
ington. 

The Legislative Council established in Arkansas 
will consist of 17 legislators and 14 citizens ap- 
pointed by the Governor. Also established, in con- 


nection with the Legislative Council, is a Bureau 
of Legislative Research to aid the Council and op- 
erate under its jurisdiction. The Law Department 
of the University of Arkansas also is to assist the 
Legislative Council. 

The Legislative Research Committee in Minne- 
sota will consist of one Senator and one Representa- 
tive from each of the Congressional Districts to be 
selected before the adjournment of each regular 
session of the legislature, and to serve until the next 
regular session. The House members will be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker and the Senate members 
will be selected at a caucus by a majority of the 
Senators. 

The Utah Legislative Council, composed of five 


' Senate members, five House members, three private 


citizens, one of whom is appointed by the Governor, 
is directed by the statute to act as the Utah Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation, thereby estab- 
lishing the means for the full consideration of all 
legislative programs by the same group each year. 

The Washington Legislative Council is composed 
of ten Senators and eleven Representatives, includ- 
ing the President Pro Tem of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. The leg- 
islature provided that the entire membership of the 
Council shall include at least one individual from 
each United States Congressional District within 
the state, and that not more than twelve of the 
Council members shall be members of any one po- 
litical party. As in Utah, the Washington Legisla- 
tive Council will function as the Washington Com- 
mission on Interstate Cooperation. 

The Arkansas legislature appointed an Interim 
Committee to purchase and install an electric roll 
call system in the House of Representatives. Colo- 
rado took a major step toward the reorganization 
of the state government by the creation of a new 
Department of Accounts and Control, and the crea- 
tion of a committee to study the elimination of du- 
plicating bureaus. In Jdaho a full-time Legislative 
Counsel was established, similar in function to this 
type of legislative aid developed by California. The 
Illinois general assembly passed a law to make the 
state’s congressional districts more fairly represent 
the distribution of population between the upstate 
and downstate sections. 

The Jndiana general assembly continued the ap- 
propriation for the Legislative Advisory Commis- 
sion and the Legislative Bureau and authorized the 
reduction from 50 to 39 of the number of standing 
committees by consolidation and elimination. The 
members of the legislature began receiving the sal- 
ary increases voted four years ago, raising salaries 
while in session from $10 per day to $1200 per year. 
In Kansas a constitutional amendment was pro- 
posed that would establish the per diem of legisla- 
tors at $5, limited to $300 for a regular session and 
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$150 per special session, and an expense sum of not 
more than $7 per day. The legislature provided that 
vacancies in the legislature shall be filled by a con- 
vention of the political party of which the person 
whose office has become vacant was a member. 

The 1947 general assembly in Michigan provided 
for the licensing and regulation of lobbyists, and 
authorized $7.50 per day to legislators for Lansing 
living expenses. A renewed drive for revision of the 
New Jersey constitution was begun in the form of 
legislation calling for a referendum as to whether 
or not the voters want such revision and, if so, the 
election of delegates to a state constitutional con- 
vention will be determined. Among major revisions 
anticipated are a shift from one year to two year 
terms for Assemblymen, and from three year to four 
year terms for Senators, with a substantial increase 
in salaries for the legislators. The court system of 
the state is scheduled to be unified. North Dakota 
enacted legislation revising the rules of procedure 
of both houses; authorized the reduction of stand- 
ing committees by one-half; and appropriated funds 
for the Legislative Research Committee during the 
next biennium. Oklahoma appropriated $35,000 for 
the 1947-49 biennium to activate the Legislative 
Council initially established in 1939. An appropria- 
tion was passed to pay mileage, per diem and ex- 
penses of the members of the House and Senate. A 
constitutional amendment was proposed relating to 
the salaries of legislators. The Pennsylvania legis- 
lature voted $1200 a year expense accounts for its 
members. 


Tax and Fiscal 


The Arkansas legislature repealed the ad valorem 
tax levy on property for state purposes. However, a 
special ad valorem property levy of 614 mills was 
voted for 1947 only. The proceeds of this tax are 
to be utilized for common and higher schools and 
for necessary expenses of government. Laws for the 
assessment of poll taxes were repealed. The income 
tax law was amended increasing personal exemp- 
tions, decreasing number and amount of taxes de- 
ductible at arriving at net income, and the secrecy 
of returns provision was amended to permit ex- 
change of information with federal and other state 
governments. Increases were voted on severance 
taxes and on taxes levied on spirituous liquors and 
cigarettes. Four tax sharing bills granted additional 
aid to local units of government. The amended 
Revenue Stabilization Act provides for the follow- 
ing division of general revenues in the state appor- 
tionment fund which exceeded $33,050,000: Public 
School Fund, 65 per cent, County Aid Fund, 1214 
per cent, Municipal Aid Fund, 1214 per cent, Gen- 
eral Surplus Fund, 10 per cent. 

Connecticut’s shortage in current revenue is to be 
met by the operation of a sales tax, an increased 


cigarette tax, an increase in the incorporated busi- 
ness tax of from 2 to 3 per cent, an unincorporated 
business tax, and increased liquor taxes. 

Although appropriation measures in Georgia 
called for $78 million in general expenditures and 
$38 million for expanded services during the next 
fiscal year, a sales tax bill that would have provided 
the new revenue was tabled. Due to the fact that 
no tax legislation was adopted in Georgia, that state 
faces a deficit of $38 million if the state is to carry 
out a recommended expansion program. The /lIli- 
nots 1947 general assembly gave the cities of the 
state the right to impose a one-half per cent sales 
tax for municipal purposes after approval of the 
voters of the affected areas. 

Indiana created a new State Department of Reve- 
nue to encompass the present State Gross Income 
Tax Division, Fuel Tax, Store License, and Oil In- 
spection Divisions, the State Board of Tax Commis. 
sioners, and the State Auditor in regard to certain 
tax matters. The Financial Reorganization Act 
created a Division of Public Works and Supply, a 
Division of the Budget, and a Division of Auditing. 
A seven-member State Control Board will supervise 
the state fiscal operations. ‘The State Tax Board was 
directed to reassess all Indiana real estate property 
and improvements as of March 1, 1949. A three-cent 
cigarette tax was voted to supply funds needed in 
connection with the state public health and welfare 
program. 

The Jowa legislature determined that 1948 in- 
come tax payments shall be based on 100 per cent 
of income received instead of 50 per cent as allowed 
in 1947. County auditors were designated as county 
assessors, and refunds of sales tax on purchases by 
certifying and tax levying bodies were permitted. 

Maine's tax problem seems likely to be resolved 
in the form of a two cent increase on the gasoline 
tax and a tobacco tax. 

The Maryland revenue program was revised to 
include a 2 per cent consumers’ sales tax, an income 
tax increase from 2 to 214 per cent on personal 
property, and a corporate income tax increase. A 2 
per cent use tax to complement the sales tax was 
also approved. The sales tax is expected to produce 
an estimated $18 million; the income tax increase, 
$614 million annually. With such additional reve- 
nue the state is expected to balance a budget which 
includes large increases in the education budget, 
principally for teachers’ salaries, and the distribu- 
tion of state-collected funds to counties and Balti- 
more City as recommended in the Sherbow Com- 
mission Report. A 1 cent per gallon increase in the 
tax on gasoline was also voted. Maryland’s budget 
for the next biennium will amount to $219 million. 

Fiscal policy in Massachusetts will be revamped if 
the recommendations of the Governor, just recently 
proposed to the legislature, are followed. ‘The ad- 
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ministration is recommending steps to equalize the 
tax burden on all cities and towns; to regulate more 
equitably expenditures for general relief and old 
age assistance; to increase state aid for education 
and for secondary and local roads; and otherwise to 
reduce present tax burdens on real estate. The gov- 
ernor proposes that to accomplish these fiscal ob- 
jectives and to provide sufficient revenue for state 
operation and maintenance, the following changes 
in and additions to the state tax system be made (1) 
a 2 per cent sales tax on all commodities except 
food, fuel, and certain other necessities; (2) an in- 
crease from 11/4 to 3 per cent in the tax on earned 
and business income; (3) an increase from g cents 
to 5 cents a gallon on gasoline; and (4) an increase 
from 4 per cent to 5 per cent on the corporation tax. 

In Minnesota taxes on alcoholic beverages were 
sharply increased, and go per cent of the revenues 
from these taxes are to be apportioned semi-an- 
nually to towns, cities and boroughs on the basis 
of population. One-third of revenues from a tax of 
3 cents per package of cigarettes is likewise to be 
distributed to towns, villages, boroughs and cities 
according to population. A change was authorized 
in the gasoline tax distribution. The Trunk High- 
way Fund will receive one-half of the proceeds of 
the tax and the other half will be allocated to the 
cities. The royalty tax on iron ore was increased 
from 10.5 per cent to 11 per cent on a permanent 
basis. 

The Nebraska legislature enacted legislation pro- 
viding for a community property law; imposing a 
tax of three cents a package on cigarets after July 1; 
and increasing the state tax on alcoholic beverages, 
and increasing the amount of occupation tax which 
cities and villages may impose. 

New Hampshire, not being faced with great tax 
needs, saw the legislature defeat several proposed 
changes in the state tax system. Taxes on pari- 
mutuel betting and on liquors will continue to serve 
as the base for New Hampshire's revenue system. 

Michigan imposed a tax of 3 cents per package on 
cigarettes and raised gasoline taxes by one cent per 
gallon. Special taxes were levied on diesel fuel, on 
gasoline used in motor boats and on power boats 
over 16 feet long. Community property legislation 
was adopted to permit division of income between 
a husband and wife for income tax purposes. 

A broad tax replacement program for New Jersey, 
indicating a sharp shift in fiscal policy for that state, 
was deferred during the regular legislative session 
of 1947. The Governor has indicated that he will 
call a Special Session of the legislature in the au- 
tumn to consider abolishing the existing system of 
local levies on tangible personal property and sub- 
stituting a gross receipts tax with a low rate on ma- 
chinery and equipment for manufacturing con- 
cerns. Liquor taxes were increased during the 1947 
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session from $1 to $1.50 a gallon, and the tax on 
fruit brandies went up from 50 cents to $1.50 a gal- 
lon. These additional levies were estimated to yield 
from $3 million to $4 million annually. Also, in 
New Jersey, a new formula on racing revenue, 
straight percentage and “breakage” will give the 
state a greater share of race track revenue under a 
bill originally estimated to yield to the state more 
than $2 million annually; but, as amended in the 
Senate, will reduce that anticipated income 50 
per cent. 

The fiscal policy adopted by the New York State 
legislature in 1947 emphasized the pay-as-you-go 
principle with respect to public expenditures at the 
state level. As a corollary local governments were 
authorized to impose additional taxes for the sup- 
port of educational and other expenditures in order 
to provide more flexibility in local tax systems and 
to permit the tapping of additional sources when 
necessary or desirable. The 50 per cent rebate in 
personal income taxes in New York was continued 
for another year; emergency levies on gasoline, cig- 
arettes, utilities, estates, liquors, and unincorpo- 
rated businesses were re-classified as permanent 
taxes. To raise $41 million to finance the veterans’ 
bonus (if approved by a referendum in November), 
the personal income tax is to be raised from 50 to 60 
per cent of basic rates; and the cigarette tax is to 
increase from 2 cents a pack to 3 cents—both to be 
effective January 1, 1948. New York City was au- 
thorized to impose special taxes on admissions, re- 
tail liquor licenses, passenger automobiles and 
trucks, and to raise the sales tax on restaurant meals 
to produce roughly $25 million annually. Up-state 
counties were authorized to levy special taxes on 
sales, admissions, passenger cars and trucks, vending 
machines, and retail liquor licenses to obtain funds 
for education. Up-state cities of more than 100,000 
population were authorized to impose any of the 
special taxes not used by counties, and in addition 
taxes on hotel rooms and gross business receipts to 
raise funds for general municipal purposes. 

Wine and beer taxes were doubled to help pay 
for salary increases and for state improvements in 
North Carolina where a total of $191 million for 
the biennium was voted by the legislature. State 
employees were voted approximately 20 per cent 
salary increases. 

The North Dakota legislature raised license fees 
for passenger cars and trucks and created an Office 
of State Budget Director. 

The Oklahoma legislature reduced income tax 
rates on a sliding scale, reorganized the Oklahoma 
Tax Commission, and under a new budget act 
declared all budgetary matters the responsibility of 
a budget director who is to be part of the governor's 
department. The Oregon legislature passed a com- 
munity property tax law. 
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In Pennsylvania legislation to approve an 
emergency tax program totalling approximately 
$135 million for the 1947-49 biennium has just 
completed the legislative process and awaits ap- 
proval by the Governor. The state levy on cigar- 
ettes is scheduled to be increased to 4 cents a 
package; manufacturers’ exemption on a 5 mill 
capital stock tax is to be postponed for two years; 
the carry-forward, carry-back provisions of the 
state’s corporate net income tax were scheduled for 
repeal; a doubling of the state’s existing one cent a 
pint levy on beer is contemplated; a one-cent tax on 
bottled soft drinks of 12 ounces or less is to be im- 
posed together with 64 cents a gallon on syrup used 
in soft drinks sold over the counter. The legislature 
passed a community property law, and an act re- 
lating to automobile finance companies. 

The Rhode Island legislature on its closing day of 
the 1947 session passed a compromise and omnibus 
tax bill, including a 1 per cent sales tax. The bill, 
later signed by the Governor, is designed to provide 
the state with more than $12 million of additional 
revenue. The sales tax is to be effective on July 1 
at which time the tax on gasoline is to be raised 
from g cents to 4 cents a gallon, cigarettes from 2 
cents to 3 cents a pack. The tax on unincorporated 
business is to be doubled and corporation taxes were 
adjusted for greater yields. 

The Tennessee legislature levied a 2 per cent re- 
tail sales and use tax, increased liquor taxes, and 
pro-rated in lieu of tax payments of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority between the state and counties. 
Cities and counties were authorized tax experts to 
assist in tax assessment. 

The Texas legislature adopted and referred for 
popular referendum in November, 1948 a constitu- 
tional amendment to forbid state ad valorem taxes 
on property for general purposes after January 1, 
1951. 

Vermont adopted a new graduated income tax 
modified as to withholding and non-allowance of 
federal tax payment credit and with the capital 
gains and losses tax eliminated. A 4 per cent 
corporation tax with a $25 minimum was enacted. 

In West Virginia new taxes were imposed for the 
first time in ten years. The budget will be financed 
in part by a 1 cent increase in cigarette tax; 4 
cent per bottle increased beer tax, and a slight in- 
crease in the pari-mutuel assessment. The new taxes 
are required to finance salary increases to teachers 
and public employees and to improve the secondary 
roads system. To help cities solve their revenue 
problems, the legislature authorized the cities to levy 
a sales tax up to 2 per cent on liquor. 


Veterans 
During the 1947 session, the Arkansas legislature 
set aside $50,000 a year as a fund to subsidize 


education of World War II veterans. It also set up a 
War Memorial Stadium Commission to build a 
war memorial stadium. In addition, it was provided 
that local and state government employees under 
the merit system or civil service shall be credited 
with time spent in the armed forces during World 
War II in the calculation of retirement pensions, 
and other benefits. The general assembly of Con- 
necticut passed a $50,000,000 veterans’ bonus bill 
providing payments ranging from $30 to $300 to 
veterans with more than go days of service. The 
amount to be paid will be dependent upon length of 
service and domestic or foreign activity. A bill aim- 
ing at improving on-the-job veterans’ training was 
passed in Georgia. The Illinois 1947 general as- 
sembly established the legal machinery needed to 
pay the bonus for World War II veterans voted last 
fall. 

Indiana passed the Minority of Veterans Act 
formulated by the Drafting Committee of the 
Council of State Governments. The legislature also 
provided for a state-wide referendum on the ques- 
tion of a veterans’ bonus. Jowa chartered banks 
were authorized to make loans to veterans under 
conditions corresponding to those obtaining in 
national banks. The Minority of Veterans Act was 
passed. The legislature provided for a state-wide 
referendum on the question of a veterans’ bonus 
and the State Bonus Board was authorized to pay 
up to $300 per year to any one soldier's orphan for 
educational aid. In Kansas, real estate and the build- 
ings thereon owned by veterans’ organizations to 
the extent of 114 acres are to be exempt from taxa- 
tion except for those portions leased for trade or 
business. 

The Michigan general assembly enacted legisla- 
tion implementing the veterans’ bonus proposal 
adopted by the electorate in November 1946, and 
voted a bonus to non-dependent parents of de- 
ceased veterans. In addition, the legislature adopted 
the Proof of Wills Act, revised the Veterans 
Guardianship Act, and clarified the veterans’ home- 
stead tax exemption provisions. In Minnesota recre- 
ational and recuperative camps for disabled vet- 
erans are to be established. Veterans are exempt 
from paying state license fees to peddle goods or 
merchandise, and are to be allowed a five point 
competitive advantage in examinations for state 
jobs. The legislature proposed an amendment to 
the constitution authorizing the state to pay a vet- 
erans’ bonus, and provided for a state-wide refer- 
endum on the proposal. New Jersey will continue 
to assist veterans in completing high school educa- 
tion. A $250,000 state fund has been established for 
the purpose. Bonuses for veterans moved a step 
closer to reality in New York with approval by the 
required second consecutive legislative session of a 
state bonus system. The matter is subject to ratifica- 
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tion at a November referendum. The bonus would 
provide $50 to those veterans who served 60 days 
or less within continental United States; $150 for 
those whose service within the country was for a 
longer period; and $250 for veterans with overseas 
service. North Dakota also has a proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution to provide a bonus for 
veterans. The matter will be decided by a state-wide 
referendum in June 1948. A second matter to be 
subject to a referendum vote in November of next 
year is a proposed amendment to the constitution 
providing for a 2 mill levy for a post-war rehabili- 
tation fund. The legislature also passed the Minor- 
ity of Veterans Act; provided that the amount that 
can be borrowed from the Veterans Post-War Re- 
habilitation Fund be raised from $50 per month 
for 6 months to-$500 in a lump sum free of interest; 
and established $200 scholarships for orphans of 
World War II veterans. 

In Oklahoma several veterans’ benefit laws were 
passed including provisions for a soldiers’ relief com- 
mission, and loans to veterans of World War II 
and their dependents. The legislature also passed 
the Minority of Veterans Act. The 1945 Oregon 
legislature authorized loans of $3000 to veterans for 
the purchase of homes or farms. Since real estate 
prices are now considerably higher, the 1947 legis- 
lature increased the loan to $6000. 

Pennsylvania's legislature approved constitu- 
tional amendment authorizing a state-wide refer- 
endum on the question of a veterans’ bonus. A 
subsequent session of the legislature must approve 
of this measure before it can be submitted to the 
electorate. A companion bill provides for bonus 
payments on the basis of $10 a month for domestic 
service, and $15 a month for foreign duty, with a 
$500 limit on the amount to be paid. The general 
assembly of South Dakota passed the Minority of 
Veterans Act. Free tuition for the children of cer- 
tain veterans also was authorized. In Tennessee, 
disabled veterans have been granted a ten point 
competitive advantage in examinations for state 
jobs. 

The Second Injury Fund Act formulated by the 
Drafting Committee of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments was passed by the Vermont and West Vir- 
ginia legislatures. 


Administrative Reorganization 

The Jndiana legislature established a Traffic 
Safety Commission empowered to plan and conduct 
a state-wide safety program, and created a Division 
of Safety Responsibility and Driver Improvement in 
the Bureau of Motor Vehicles. In Jowa the legisla- 
ture authorized the lowering of the retirement age 
from 60 to 55 for policemen and firemen after 22 
years of service in municipalities of more than 8000 
having civil service systems, and creating specific 


retirement deductions ranging from 3.9 per cent to 
-50 per cent from the salaries of officers. Provisions 
were made to allow public employees of 65 who 
have worked 10 years and have been covered 6 
quarters prior to July 1, 1947 to attain fully insured 
status under the public employee retirement system. 

The 1947 general assembly in Kansas created the 
Kansas Armory Board which is empowered to ac- 
quire buildings, sites, and equipment suitable for 
armory purposes. A Legislative Budget Committee 
was established to make a continuous study of state 
budget revenues and expenditures, and present re- 
ports to the legislature. In Michigan an autonomous 
working commission was established to replace the 
State Planning Commission. The Juvenile Institute 
Commission was abolished and its power shifted to 
the Social Welfare Commission. 

A Department of Business Research and Develop- 
ment was set up in Minnesota. This new agency 
absorbs the appropriations of the former Resources 
Commission and the Tourist Bureau. Its main aim 
will be to attract industry to the state and to aid 
business. The Missouri legislature consolidated the 
tax collecting units in the State Department of 
Revenue, in the interest of economy and efficiency, 
and authorized the Director of Revenue to appoint 
a Collector of Revenue. Under the 1945 law, the 
Director had the full responsibility for the entire 
department, but lacked the complete authority 
which this law gives him. 

In Montana an office of Director of State Parks 
was created as a separate agency. Previous practice 
had been to vest this title with the State Forester. 

A Division of Nebraska Resources in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Inspection was established 
in Nebraska to encourage the development of new 
industries and to be the planning agency for the 
state. The newly created retirement plan for public 
employees in New Mexico will become effective 
August 1, 1947, and in addition to covering state 
employees it is available to local governments. Em- 
ployees will contribute 3.5 per cent of their monthly 
stipends toward retirement pensions. Their em- 
ployers will contribute an equal amount. The posi- 
tion of State Budget Director was created, to assist 
the State Board of Finance. 

The salaries of public employees have been in- 
creased during recent months by special or regular 
legislative sessions in Georgia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. Salary in- 
creases in some states averaged 20 per cent. New 
York approved recommendations of a State Salary 
Standardization Board for streamlining pay sched- 
ules by reducing the number of titles and standardiz- 
ing pay increases. The emergency pay increases 
granted state employees during the war were in- 
corporated into the regular salary structure. State 
service was set for a five-day week with overtime pay 
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at straight-time rates. The salaries of the heads of 
state departments and their deputies were increased, 
as was the salary of Supreme Court Justices and a 
number of local judges up-state. Authority for the 
legislature to raise the salaries of its members once 
by law enacted before April 1, 1948, and to provide 
additional compensation for its officers will be 
placed before the voters of the state in the form of 
a constitutional amendment this fall. 

North Dakota’s new retirement plan calls for a 
deduction of one per cent from the salaries of 
participants, to be matched by equal contributions 
by the employing jurisdictions. The plan applies to 
all state and local government employees with cer- 
tain exceptions such as electivé officials. It will be 
administered by the North Dakota Workmen's 
Compensation Bureau. 

Oklahoma reorganized its Highway Commission 
by creating a Department of Highways under a 
Highway Director with the State Highway Commis- 
sion as the governing board. The Game and Fish 
Commission also was reorganized. A Game and Fish 
Department has been established with a Director 
and an eight member commission as the governing 
board. Exclusive control of Oklahoma’s state parks 
was vested in the Planning and Resources Board. 
Legislation is pending in Pennsylvania to permit 
ten per cent pay increases for all state employees; 
authorization is also being sought to raise the 
salaries of legislators, and to permit those with more 
than ten years of tenure as legislators to become 
members of the state retirement board. 

During the 1947 Tennessee general assembly, a 
Division of Library Services was created in the De- 
partment of Education to control and develop state 
library and archives, and, among other things, carry 
on the development of extension library service. 
The Office of State Property Administrator was 
made a permanent arm of the state government. 
The office will conduct a survey of all state property; 
collect and record deeds on state-leased property; 
and keep a permanent record showing the location, 
size and cost of state property. The legislature also 
enacted legislation providing for a State Employee 
Retirement System. 

The new Texas retirement plan covers some 18,- 
000 state employees and will become effective Sep- 
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tember 1. Civil servants can contribute 5 per cent of 
their salaries up to $3,600 a year and have it 
matched by the state. Present employees will have 
ninety days to decide whether or not they wish to 
participate. Those hired by the state after September 
1 are required to take part. 

In addition, the legislature established the Vet- 
erans Affairs Commission to replace the Veterans 
Service Officer and his staff. The commission will 
have a full-time director and staff, and will operate 
as a contact agency with the Veterans Administra- 
tion. Representatives of the commission will be 
stationed at the veterans hospitals in the state. 
Vermont reorganized its Development Commission; 
established a new Department of Recreation and a 
new Fish and Game Department; created a State 
Police System under the Department of Public 
Safety; abolished the Public Welfare Department 
and created Departments of Social Services and In- 
stitutions including old age assistance. The salaries 
of department heads were increased as well as 
salaries for state service set by statute. 

The recently enacted Washington retirement plan 
provides for state employees only. It covers ap- 
pointed and elected officials except for legislators 
and appointees of the Governor. The plan provides 
for pensions ranging from $100 to $150 per month 
after 35 years service. Retirement is optional at 60 
and compulsory at 65. Employees contribute 5 per 
cent of their salaries up to $3,600 a year, and the 
state matches this contribution. The legislature 
also dissolved the State Parks Committee and cre- 
ated the State Parks and Recreation Commission. 
In addition, the Washington State Development 
Board was abolished, and all papers, records, and 
funds not already allocated by grants for specific 
projects were transferred to the State Finance Com- 
mittee. 

West Virginia established a merit system council 
and authorized state and city employees to be cov- 
ered by Social Security should the federal act be 
amended. The Wisconsin legislature accomplished 
certain revisions including the transferring of ac- 
counting and pre-auditing functions from the Sec- 
retary of State to the Department of the Budget and 
Accounts; creating a Department of State Audit and 
providing a system of state accounting and audit. 


Grants-in-Aid and other Federal Expenditures 
Within the States 


REVISED EDITION — JUST OFF THE PRESS—Price $]00 


Summarizes development of federal aid programs and contains comparative tabular data 
on current grant-in-aid expenditures. Analyzes U.S. Treasury and Bureau of Census reports. 


Published by The Council of State Governments 
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Why I Want to Get Rid of My Job* 


By Rosert B. Crossy 


Lieutenant Governor of Nebraska 


os, why do you want to abolish your office?” 
So many of my friends have been throwing 
that question at me that I have undertaken 
to put the answer on paper. 

It all began in February of this year when a bill 
was introduced in the Nebraska Legislature which 
suggested that the office of Lieutenant Governor be 
abolished. Yes, that is the office to which I was 
elected last year. The bill was introduced by Sena- 
tor C. Petrus Peterson, a former Speaker of the 
Legislature. I had asked him to introduce the bill. 

In the Government Committee of the Legisla- 
ture the bill was approved by a vote of seven to two, 
Later the bill was rejected on the floor of the Leg- 
islature, largely on the grounds that this is not a 
propitious time to submit a Constitutional Amend- 
ment of this sort to the people and also on the 
grounds that this sort of proposition could be bet- 
ter handled at a Constitutional Convention. 

Although many people seem amazed at the sug- 
gestion that the Lieutenant Governor can be dis- 
pensed with, I discovered when I began a careful 
study of the office after being elected that there is 
nothing new about the idea. 

For many years, eleven states have gotten along 
nicely without electing a lieutenant governor. ‘They 
are not confined to any particular section of the 
nation. In the East are Maine, New Hampshire, 
Maryland, and New Jersey. On the west coast Ore- 
gon’s governor manages somehow without a lieu- 
tenant. Other western states without lieutenant 
governors are Wyoming (our neighbor), Arizona, 
and Utah. The South is represented by Florida, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia. 

Nor by any means am I the first in Nebraska 
to favor such a proposal. Former Governor Sam R. 
McKelvie in 1920 recommended to members of the 
Constitutional Convention that the office of lieu- 
tenant governor be omitted from the new constitu- 
tion. In a recent letter to me he said, “It should 
have been done long ago.” By the way, Governor 
Mckelvie is himself a former lieutenant governor, 
serving IN 1913-15. 

The group which in 1934 drafted the amend- 
ment creating our unicameral (one house) legisla- 
ture was in favor of deleting the office, but did not 
propose it for fear of obscuring the main issue. It 
will be recalled that Senator George W. Norris con- 


* This article refutes the age-old maxim that they “never 
resign and seldom die.” 
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ceived the idea of having only one legislative cham- 
ber with non-partisan membership and regarded its 
adoption in Nebraska as one of his proudest achieve- 
ments. 

A political writer for Nebraska’s largest daily is 
said to have stated in 1944 that the office might 
well be abolished. 

Even the members of the 1943 Nebraska legisla- 
ture are reported to have been “evenly divided on 
the wisdom of replacing the Lieutenant Governor 
as a presiding officer with a president elected by the 
legislature.” 

Incidentally, the recollection of this sentiment 
in the 1943 legislature, when I was Speaker, is one 
of the chief reasons for my proposal to this legisla- 
ture. Remember that the lieutenant governor pre- 
sides over the legislature. Even if the members of 
the legislature felt that his office ought to be abol- 
ished, it would be embarrassing to undertake such 
legislation if their presiding officer resented it. 

It is my purpose to give the legislature a free 
choice in the matter. I shall not be troubled by its 
decision, whether favorable or not. 

What does a lieutenant governor do in Nebraska? 
Just two things: stand by as a spare tire,” and act 
as parliamentarian when the legislature meets. 

The “spare tire” function is performed when a 
vacancy occurs in the office of Governor. Then the 
lieutenant governor becomes acting governor. Did 
you know that never in the history of Nebraska has 
a Governor died in office? Taking the country as a 
whole the mortality rate of Governors has been 
surprisingly low. Worse luck for aspiring lieuten- 
ant governors! A vacancy did occur once in Ne- 
braska in 1901 when our U. S. Senator died, and 
Governor Dietrich resigned in order to permit the 
lieutenant governor, having thus become acting 
governor, to appoint Dietrich to the unexpired term 
in the Senate. 

Some folks think that the lieutenant governor 
“pinch-hits” when the Governor is out of the state 
or away from Lincoln. Our Supreme Court dis- 
pelled that notion in 1942 when it held that “mere 
temporary absence from the state . . . does not 
vacate the office of governor and instate the lieuten- 
ant governor therein. .. .” 

So, the lieutenant governor just stands by. 

It has been suggested that the lieutenant governor 
should be given the direction of an executive de- 
partment to keep him busy and a salary commensu- 
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rate with full-time employment. (I now draw $1,744 
per year.) In 1933 they tried this in Indiana. The 
lieutenant governor was made the head of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industries, and a mem- 
ber of three governing boards. Can you guess what 
happened? Everything went smoothly until 1940 
When the Governor was a Democrat but the Re- 
publicans elected the lieutenant governor. You can 
hardly blame the Democrats’ Governor for not lik- 
ing a Republican at the head of some of his depart- 
ments. When the dust settled the Indiana Supreme 
Court had declared that it is unconstitutional for a 
lieutenant governor “to exercise any executive pow- 
ers or functions whatever” except in case of a va- 
cancy in the office of Governor. Incidentally, twice 
in Nebraska during the last fifteen years the lieu- 
tenant governor has belonged to a different party 
from the Governor's. 

Suppose the Governor and the lieutenant gov- 
ernor both die. Who then acts as Governor? Under 
our Constitution the Speaker of the Legislature 
does. It follows that if the office of lieutenant gover- 
nor is eliminated, the Speaker is first in line to suc- 
ceed to a vacancy in the ofhce of Governor. 

The above fact has caused consternation in two 
camps. The political parties do not like the idea of 
the Speaker being first in line of succession because 
he is non-partisan. As already indicated, our legis- 
lators, like Minnesota’s but unlike any others, are 
elected on “non-political” ballots and actually serve 
in a non-partisan spirit (I can vouch for this, hav- 
ing been a legislator). To make it worse this year, 
when every state executive in Nebraska is Republi- 
can, the Speaker of our Legislature is, in private 
life, a member of the Democratic party. 

Many members in this legislature feel it would 
be unwise for their Speaker to be first in succession 
to the Governorship because it would inject party- 
politics into the legislature. In other words, the 
members in such case would elect their Speaker 
with an eye to his private political faith. 

Another angle disturbs many, including myself. 
It is that the Speaker has been elected to the Legis- 
lature by just the voters in one of the 43 legislative 
districts. We like to think of our chief executive, 
even ‘tho he be an acting governor, as being the 
choice of the people at a state-wide election. 

Just one thought in defense of the Speaker being 
first in line: excepting myself, the Legislature has 
shown excellent judgment in choosing outstanding 
men to the Speakership. Considering the small 
membership, it is submitted that this will almost 
certainly continue to be true; in a group of 43 men 
(no woman has yet been elected to our unicameral 
legislature) faults of character and ability are 
quickly discovered. 

Of course, this matter of succession really pre- 
sents no problem. We need only designate one of 


our other elected state officers to fill a vacancy in the 
Governor's office if one should ever occur. In Ne- 
braska we elect five other executive officers every 
two years besides the Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor. 

In three of the states which now have no lieu- 
tenant governor it is provided that the Secretary of 
State shall succeed the Governor. Instead of trying 
to “make” work for the lieutenant governor, as In- 
diana did, it is much more sensible to pick for our 
“spare tire” an official who now performs a useful 
function. If, for instance, the Secretary of State 
should succeed to the Governorship the manner of 
filling the resulting vacancy in the Secretary of 
State’s office is now provided by our Constitution. 

Any office chosen as successor to the Governorship 
would for that reason gain in prestige and receive 
even more careful consideration from the voters. 

Besides awaiting a vacancy, the lieutenant gov- 
ernor’s only other duty is to preside over the legis- 
lature. Before 1937, when we had two houses in our 
legislature, the lieutenant governor presided over 
the Senate and the Speaker presided over the House, 
Now that we have only one house ( a respect in 
which we are unique among the states) our legisla- 
ture is still required to elect its Speaker. But he 
doesn't preside; the lieutenant governor does that. 
Having once been Speaker myself perhaps I can say 
the following more gracefully than could another: 
‘The Speakership is an office of high honor without 
any corresponding duties or authority. 

Why shouldn't the legislature be permitted to 
choose its own chairman? The legislators them- 
selves are the best judges of the qualities they de- 
sire in their presiding officer. The Speaker should be 
what his name implies: the presiding officer. 

Haven't you been struck with the absurdity of hav- 
ing a Republican or Democrat serve as chairman of 
our non-partisan legislature? ‘That is what I, elected 
on the Republican ticket, am doing. 

One of the consequences of this mismating is that 
the lieutenant governor cannot have any influence 
on legislative issues. Oil and water do not mix. The 
non-partisan legislators do not want a party poli- 
tician intruding into their deliberations. 

It follows that our lieutenant governor, if he in- 
tends to be popular, will act solely as a parliamen- 
tarian. In states having partisan legislatures the 
lieutenant governor is a leader of his party in the 
Senate and takes an active part in the legislative 
program. Thus he has some real usefulness. 

One argument favoring my proposal is so apparent 
it hardly needs to be mentioned. The ever-mount- 
ing cost of government Causes most ol my constitu- 
ents to put on a wry face at tax-paying time. Elimt- 
nation of the lieutenant governor would save the 
expense of operating that office. 

(Continued on Page 204) 
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Code Revision in Ohio 


By D. CAMPBELL 


Director, Ohio Bureau of Code Revision 


AKING cognizance that the Ohio General Code 

was last revised in 1910, the 96th General 

Assembly in 1945 created the Bureau of Code 
Revision under the direction of a nine member 
Commission. 

The Commission is composed of three members 
of the House of Representatives, appointed by the 
Speaker, three members of the Senate, appointed by 
the President Pro Tem and three practicing attor- 
neys, appointed by the Governor. No more than two 
of the members in each category are members of the 
same political party. The Senate and House ap- 
pointees serve until their successors may be ap- 
pointed and are qualified, whereas those selected by 
the Governor serve six-year terms commencing Sep- 
tember 1, 1945. Senator Fred G. Reiners was elected 
Chairman of the Commission. Attorney Willard D. 
Campbell, former State Senator and Common Pleas 
Judge was appointed Director and performs all 
duties and functions of the Bureau under the advice 
and direction of the Commission.* 

The act creating this important section of the 
legislative branch of Ohio’s government requires 
the Bureau to formulate and prepare a definite 
plan for the order, classification, and arrangement 
of the Code. 

Another assignment was to prepare consistently 
with such plan, bills for the consolidation and re- 
vision of the General Code or any portion thereof 
as may from time to time be completed. The Bureau 
early concluded that compliance with the legislative 
direction required the performance of five major 
tasks, which have now been completed and were un- 
dertaken and accomplished in the order listed as 
follows: 

1. The establishment of a master file containing 
true copies of the operative law in Ohio. 

2. The elimination of obsolete, antiquated, un- 
constitutional, and unnecessary sections in the Code. 

3. The determination and listing of incorrect and 
partially obsolete sections in the Code. 

4. The preparation of a plan for the order, ar- 
rangement, and classification of the Code. 

5. The codification of newly enacted legislation. 

Let us discuss categorically these various phases of 
the Bureau's work. 


* Other members of the Committee include J. E. Simpson, 
vice chairman, James EF. Bennett, Charles D. Fogle, Roy E. 
Harmony, Margaret A. Mahoney, Gordon Renner, Murray 
Seasongood, and Fred R. Seibert. 


The Establishment of a Master File 


The first requirement and basic need for the effi- 
cient operation of the Bureau of Code Revision was 
the establishment of a master file, containing an 
accurate statement of the operative statutory law of 
the state of Ohio. A unique and efficient system was 
developed by utilizing visible accounting card files. 
Each section of the law was clipped and pasted on 
a specially prepared card with space provided for 
symbols indicating the determinations of the re- 
search lawyers, such as “O” for obsolete, “P” for 
partially obsolete, etc. Attached to the card is an 
additional sheet showing name of proofreader and 
research attorney, with comments relating to the 
history of the statute—supreme court decisions and 
any other material pertinent to the statute. Colored 
tabs are fastened to the code section card to indicate 
the progress of any bill being considered by the 
legislature which amends or effects in any manner 
that particular code section. 


Elimination of Obsolete, Antiquated, Unconstitu- 
tional, and Unnecessary Sections in the Code 

Repeal of 513 obsolete sections of the code was 
recommended to the General Assembly by the 
Commission. Obsolescence was ascertained subse- 
quent to the preparation of exhaustive briefs on 
each section for which repeal was proposed. The 
Senate has already passed three separate bills to 
eliminate these sections and we are now waiting for 
the House action. 


Determination and Listing of Incorrect and Partially 
Obsolete Sections in the Code 

The third phase of the Bureau's work consists of 
an analysis of each section of the General Code with 
respect to uniform expression, duplication of sub- 
ject matter and the elimination of obsolete termi- 
nology with respect to offices, boards, and commis- 
sions. Over the years the legislature has made many 
changes in the names of different departments of 
government and the names of many abolished offices 
and departments have been inadvertently left in 
the statutes, causing imperfection in our law and 
confusion within the departments as to their proper 
functions. In many cases duties and responsibilities 
of an abolished office still remain as part of our law. 
In some instances such duties were absorbed by an- 
other office or department, while in others they were 
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ignored. One has only to refer to the office of State 
Geologist to illustrate such an instance, the office 
having been abolished and its duties absorbed by 
another department. It is the observation of this 
Bureau that no greater need exists in the state of 
Ohio today than that of a clarification and a simpli- 
fied definition of the functions and duties of each 
department of the state government. 

The Bureau has ascertained that there is in the 
code over 2,000 sections, which can be termed par- 
tially obsolete to the extent that they require cor- 
rection. Inasmuch as a piece-meal correction would 
be a burdensome task for the legislature, it is the 
opinion of the Bureau that these sections should be 
corrected in connection with the legislative adoption 
of a complete revision of the code rather than by the 
procedure of revising each section or chapter by a 
separate bill. 

The estimated 2,000 sections of the General Code 
that may be called “partially obsolete” are of six 
types; continued use of names of offices, boards, 
commissions, and departments which have been 
abolished; sections which contain ambiguous 
phrases; section references which lost their identity 
when the sections were assigned official numbers; 
sections held by the Supreme Court to be uncon- 
stitutional in part; sections including references to 
repealed laws; and sections relating to original ap- 
pointees on boards and commissions where the lim- 
ited terms have expired. 


Preparation of a Plan For the Order, Arrangement, 
and Classification of the Code 

The purpose of a statute classification is to make 
the statutes convenient and readily accessible, there- 
fore the Bureau recommended a plan arranging the 
main subjects of equal magnitude, rank and dignity 
into twenty-four titles, each title representing a 
definite independent group of statutes. These titles 
are broken down into a total of 111 chapters and 
750 divisions. 

Under the plan as submitted, for example, we 
have grouped the sections in regard to workmen's 
compensation, unemployment compensation, labor 
statistics, etc., under one main title “Labor.” This 
system will enable the user of the code to turn to 
one place in the code and find all the sections relat- 
ing to the topic in which he is interested. It will be 
unnecessary for him to go from one part of the code 
to another in order to answer his question and, 
under this plan, he will be able to feel confident 
that he has found the law and not have the disturb- 


ing thought that someplace buried in the code there 
are sections which might affect his problem. 

The existing cumbersome, consecutive number- 
ing system has made it impossible for the codifiers 
to keep abreast with new legislation. This has re- 
sulted in many statutes becoming classified under 
wrong titles, chapters, etc. The Bureau's recom- 
mended plan adopts the “decimal” system of num- 
bering the various sections. 

Under this system the chapters are numbered 
progressively throughout the book with arabic 
numerals, and the sections within each chapter are 
numbered progressively by hundreds. The first sec- 
tion in a chapter is Section 101, the second is Sec- 
tion 102, etc. Each complete section number in- 
cludes the chapter number, the numerals represent- 
ing the chapter number being separated by a period 
or dot from numerals indicating the position of the 
section in the chapter. To make the system more un- 
derstandable and more elastic, the period or dot is 
treated as a decimal point, and the numbers to the 
right of the point are treated as decimals. ‘There- 
fore, the first section in Chapter 24 is not entered 
as 24.10, but as 24.101. It is apparent that this sys- 
tem will accommodate nine new sections between 
any two original sections by carrying the decimals 
to four digits, and will accommodate an unlimited 
number of new sections between any two original 
sections by carrying the decimals to additional digits. 

The recommended plan is a result of a compre- 
hensive study of the new code revisions of other 
states and was composed to be adaptable to the 
peculiar needs of the state of Ohio. 


Codification of Newly Enacted Legislation 

The fifth phase of the work of the Bureau has to 
do with the codifying of newly enacted laws. When 
an act of a general and permanent nature is passed 
by the General Assembly and is signed by the Gov- 
ernor, the Bureau is required to examine it before 
it is filed with the Secretary of State. If section num- 
bers have not been stipulated in the act or if im- 
proper section number have been used, the Bureau 
gives each section its proper section number by 
printing such number on the left hand margin of 
the enrolled bill. The number given by the Bureau 
becomes the official number of the section and is so 
used in the published session laws, or year books, 
and in any publication of the General Code. 

The goal of the Ohio Bureau of Code Revision is 
a streamlined modern code, relieved of complexity, 
setting forth the law in a clear and accessible form. 
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Two Years of State Health Progress— 
1945-1946 


By Marcaret C. LAFFERTY 


Information Specialist, Bureau of State Services, U. 8. Public Health Service 


LrHoucH the year 1945 brought an end to the 
war, it did not relieve the shortages in health 
departments which had created a critical sit- 

uation during the five war years. Fortunately, the 
nation weathered the war without a major epi- 
demic, and health departments were able to hold 
the line with skeleton staffs. However, demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces did not return to health 
departments the anticipated number of professional 
staff workers. Even in 1946, shortages were still acute 
and surveys showed that only about 2.9 per cent of 
the population was served by local health depart- 


‘ments having a minimum standard of personnel. 


As a consequence, the development of new health 
organizations was necessarily hampered during the 
past two years by this continuing shortage. Increas- 
ing appropriations by state legislatures, however, 
began to make it possible for expansion of health 
services as rapidly as personnel resources permitted. 
The United States Public Health Service supported 
this planned expansion by grants-in-aid, by speed- 
ing demobilization of its reserve officers, and by 
helping to recruit and train personnel for state and 
local health departments. 

During their 1945 sessions, the legislatures of 
Florida, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Oklahoma provided increased appropriations for 
full-time local health services. In that year, 1,841 
counties in the United States (exclusive of the 8 
counties covered by city health departments) were 
served with organized public health units. Six hun- 
dred and forty-three were single county units, 515 
were included in local districts, and 683 in state dis- 
tricts. This was a net decrease of 8 from the previous 
year, representing g additional counties in 7 states, 
and a reduction of 17 counties in 5 states. Despite 
the net reduction, the organization of local health 
units still showed progress, since single county units 
increased by 26. In Florida, in 1946, under a state 
appropriation, 4 district units were organized to 
cover the 25 counties which lacked full-time health 
services until that time. Other states, however, were 
less fortunate in securing personnel and by the 
end of the year, litthe change could be reported 
since the previous year in the number of health de- 
partments throughout the nation. 

Realizing that personnel shortages could only be 
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met by the professional training of more public 
health workers, several states, during the biennium, 
passed laws either expanding or creating medical 
schools. Notable among these were Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, and Washington. 


President’s Message 

Reconversion brought a wide public demand for 
a higher standard of public health in this nation. 
This demand was stimulated by Selective Service 
findings during the war, and by the accelerated pro- 
grams for venereal disease, tuberculosis, and malaria 
control which had proved so successful during the 
national emergency. The public demand for im- 
proved and expanded health services received of- 
ficial recognition when, on November 19, 1945, 
President Harry Truman, in an unprecedented 
message to Congress asked for legislation to imple- 
ment a comprehensive national health program. 
This was the first time in American history that a 
President had addressed a message to Congress de- 
voted entirely to the health needs of the people. 

President Truman’s recommended was 
based on five premises: (1) that “The Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide financial and other assist- 
ance for the construction of needed hospitals, health 
centers, and other medical, health and rehabilita- 
tion facilities . . . so that modern services—for both 
prevention and cure—can be accessible to all the 
people”; (2) that “no area in the Nation should 
continue to be without the services of a full-time 
health officer and other essential personnel’; (3) 
that “The Federal Government should undertake 
a broad program to strengthen professional educa- 
tion in medical and related fields and to encourage 
and support medical research”; (4) that “Everyone 
should have ready access to all necessary medical, 
hospital, and related services . . . by distributing the 
costs through expansion of our existing compulsory 
social insurance system”; and (5) that “the workers 
of the Nation and their families should be pro- 
tected against loss of earnings because of illness.” 

The 79th Congress of the United States in passing 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act in 1946, 
opened the way for realization of the first premise 
set forth by the President. The act provided for fed- 
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eral aid in surveying state needs for new and ex- 
panded hospital and related facilities and also for 
subsequent aid in construction of these facilities. 
Allotments were provided to states for survey pur- 
poses and also authorized was the appropriation of 
$375,000,000 to be used during the next five years 
for construction. In each case, two-thirds of the cost 
must be met by non-federal funds and each state 
must complete a state-wide survey and develop a 
comprehensive plan before federal funds can_ be 
granted for construction. 

By the end of 1946, all states had undertaken to 
inventory their needs and a large number were de- 
veloping plans for legislative action authorizing 
them to benefit from the federal aid. The signifi- 
cance of this program is even more far-reaching 
than the assistance it will provide in the develop- 
ment of badly needed state and local health facili- 
ties. For the first time, a policy has been established 
whereby hospitals and health centers are to be 
planned, located, and operated in relation to the 
over-all health requirements of the people. If full 
advantage is taken by states of the aid which the 
act authorizes, it will be possible to bring essential 
health services within the geographic reach of all 
individuals throughout the nation for the first time 
in our history. 


National Mental Health Act 

Of similar importance was the passage of the 
National Mental Health Act in 1946. This marked 
the first coordinated, large-scale attack on a prob- 
lem which was dramatized during the war by Selec- 
tive Service rejections, by the psychiatric experi- 
ence of the armed forces, and by the overcrowding 
and understaffing of civilian mental institutions. 

The act authorized the appropriation of $7,500,- 
ooo for the construction of a National Institute of 
Mental Health to conduct research, act as a Na- 
tional center for the coordination of mental re- 
search, exchange information, and provide ad- 
vanced training for specialists in the field of mental 
health. The annual appropriation authorized for 
assistance to the states in their public health pro- 
grams was increased under the act by $10,000,000 to 
cover the new mental health activities. These funds 
will be used to help states establish and expand 
mental health services, especially in the prevention 
and early treatment of mental disorders. 

Recognition of the mental health problem was 
not confined to the federal government. During the 
biennium, and even before the federal act was 
passed, many of the states had enacted legislature to 
improve their mental health activities. Among these 
were: California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, New 
York, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
and West Virginia. 


The Delaware legislation was interesting in that 
it authorized and directed the State Board of Health 
to establish traveling convalescent clinics for the 
psychiatric and neurological care of World War II 
veterans and their immediate families. 


Tuberculosis Control 

Great strides were made during the two year pe- 
riod in the field of tuberculosis control. In 1945 
the number of states with full-time tuberculosis 
control officers increased from twenty-one to thirty- 
six and by 1946 the number was forty-four. The 
development of techniques for mass case finding of 
tuberculosis gave impetus to an expanded control 
program throughout the nation. The backbone of 
this program was the growth of mass radiography as 
a case finding measure. As a result, a majority of the 
cases of tuberculosis reported in this country were 
discovered in the early stages of the disease, a fact 
which has undoubtedly held tuberculosis mortality 
in check during and immediately following the war. 
A large number of states have purchased and are 
now operating photofluorographic X-ray units with 
which approximately 500 chest X-rays may be taken 
in a single eight-hour day at very little cost. Many 
of these provide free service to local citizens in 
order to speed-up case-finding. 

In its fight against tuberculosis, the state of New 
York has instituted a program providing free diag. 
nosis, and also care and treatment to any resident 
suffering from the disease. 

During 1946, studies were made to analyze the 
need for additional tuberculosis hospital beds in 
Missouri, Georgia, Florida, West Virginia, Colo- 
rado, and Puerto Rico. Legislation for the construc- 
tion or maintenance of tuberculosis sanatoria was 
passed in the following states: Alabama, Kentucky, 
Nevada, Washington, Tennessee, Texas, and West 
Virginia. In Indiana the reporting of tuberculosis 
is now mandatory. 


Venereal Disease Control 


New, revolutionary and simplified methods of 
treatment for the venereal diseases were highly suc- 
cessful in controlling these diseases during the war 
and have been greatly refined during the past two 
years. Venereal diseases caused less loss of time from 
active duty by the armed forces of the United States 
during the war than the losses experienced by this 
or any other country in any previous war. The de- 
velopment of rapid treatment centers for the inten- 
sive treatment of these diseases has increased case 
finding activities throughout the nation. Intensive 
in-patient treatment of syphilis, employing penicil- 
lin in combination with arsenic and bismuth, have 
made it possible to complete treatment of early 
syphilis within two weeks. Methods also have been 
developed whereby physicians in their own offices 
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or in clinics could complete treatment of gonorrhea 
in a few minutes to a few hours. 

With the redirection of emphasis toward case 
finding rather than case holding more contacts per 
infected patient were reported by states in 1946 
than in previous years, and the number of infected 
contacts brought to treatment per new admissions 
to clinics rose for the country as a whole. 

During 1945, the mass survey demonstration pro- 
gram for venereal disease case-finding was intro- 
duced. With the assistance of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, a forty-five day intensive campaign 
of blood-testing for syphilis was conducted in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, by the state and local health de- 
partments. (Alabama requires blood tests for all 
persons between the ages of 15 and 50.) Approxi- 
mately 40,000 persons with positive or doubtful 
bloods were found and in addition approximately 
3,000 persons with gonorrhea were discovered as a 
result of voluntary requests for examination. More 
than 140 physicians in private practice cooperated 
in this program. Penicillin for treatment was pro- 
vided free by the Public Health Service. 

A similar demonstration for gonorrhea case-find- 
ing was carried on in New Orleans, Louisiana, dur- 
ing which 4,000 gonorrhea patients were discovered. 

In 1946, four additional demonstration surveys 
were conducted by state and local health depart- 
ments with federal cooperation in Savannah, Chat- 
ham County, and Columbus, Muskogee County, 
Georgia; in Columbia, Richland County, South 
Carolina; and in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
County, Oklahoma. The Savannah and Columbus 
demonstrations were joint projects to discover cases 
of both tuberculosis and venereal diseases. 

The success of the demonstration surveys for both 
venereal diseases and tuberculosis control has led 
many other states to plan similar projects. 

Legislation requiring the blood-testing of ex- 
pectant mothers, certain workers and others was 
passed by many states in the two-year period. In 
addition, Oklahoma and Pennsylvania enacted laws 
making the venereal diseases reportable. 


Communicable Diseases 

Four important communicable diseases—influ- 
enza, diphtheria, smallpox, and poliomyelitis— 
showed unusual incidence during 1945. The re- 
ported incidence of influenza was high for the third 
consecutive year, the outbreak beginning in No- 
vember 1945 and continuing through February 
1946. The latest outbreak was less severe, however, 
since between mid-November and mid-February, 
state health officers reported a total of 486,345 cases 
of influenza, as compared with 620,052 for the same 
period in ig43-44. 

Diphtheria showed some rise in this country dur- 
ing 1945. By the end of the year, 18,606 cases had 


been reported as compared with 14,122 in 1944. 
Outbreaks of smallpox, presumably introduced 
from the Orient, occurred in 1945-46 in the San 
Francisco and Seattle areas. The outbreaks resulted 
in thirteen cases and no deaths in California and 
sixty-eight cases and twenty deaths in Washington. 
The incidence of poliomyelitis reached epidemic 
proportions in 1945 for the third consecutive year. 
A total of 13,145 cases was reported during the year 
as compared with 19,029 in 1944 and 12,449 in 1943. 
Reports for the first six months of 1946 indicated 
another year of unusual incidence of this disease. 
Reports of malaria cases by origin of infection 
within and without the United States during 1945 
showed a continuing decline in indigenous cases in 
a majority of the states. This decline has been ob- 
served since 1935 and may be attributed to inten- 
sive control measures. During 1946, approximately 
935,000 DDT residual sprayings were completed in 
400,000 homes in thirteen southern states. The dis- 
covery of the value of DDT in malaria control has 
given states a potent weapon with which to fight 
this disease and it is expected that the incidence of 
malaria will continue to decline. Especially encour- 
aging is the fact that troops returning from malari- 
ous areas did not create the major health problem 
in relation to malaria that had been expected. 
Continuing their fight against typhus fever, the 
nine states reporting this disease carried on inten- 
sive programs of DDT residual dusting of rat runs, 
rat poisoning, and rat-proofing of buildings. South 
Carolina has done significant work in typhus con- 
trol and in 1945 was the only state showing a sub- 
stantial decrease in the incidence of typhus. 


Dental Health Programs 

In 1945, forty-four states conducted dental pro- 
grams, this being an increase of four over the previ- 
ous year. Because of shortages, however, some of 
these states did not have full-time dental directors. 

Expanded dental health programs were given leg- 
islative authorization in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Wyoming, and South Dakota during the biennium. 
In Connecticut, an Act was passed authorizing the 
State Department of Health to furnish dental serv- 
ices for children in areas without adequate service. 
Such services are to be furnished free of charge to the 
parents of children unable to pay, and at cost to 
those who can pay part or all of the expenses. The 
Massachusetts law directed the State Department of 
Public Health to investigate and study all questions 
relating to the prevention of dental caries, particu- 
larly the effectiveness of fluorine in such prevention. 
South Dakota and Wyoming created a Division of 
Dental Health within their state boards of health 
to develop and promote activities for the protec- 
tion and improvement of the dental health of the 
people. 
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Cancer Control 


Cancer control has received increasing attention 
during the past two years in recognition of the fact 
cancer is in second place on the list of killers in 
this nation. In 1946, Congress for the first time au- 
thorized Public Health Service grant-in-aid funds 
for a cancer control program. 

Arkansas established a State Cancer Commission 
to conduct cancer clinics and provide for a cancer 
education program; to make studies of the cancer 
problem in the state; and to provide funds for the 
care and treatment of indigent and medically indi- 
gent cancer patients. 

Mississippi passed legislation in 1946 to provide 
for the treatment in hospitals of charity cancer pa- 
tients, such treatment to be paid for by the State 
Hospital Commission. 

The State Board of Health of North Carolina has 
been given authority to conduct a program for the 
prevention and cure of cancer. This program is to 
include assistance to hospitals in the organization 
and conduct of cancer clinics, financial aid to pa- 
tients, and an educational program. 

Pennsylvania, in 1945, appropriated $100,000 to 
the Department of Health to conduct cancer re- 
search. In addition to medical research, studies will 
cover the extent and nature of the available facili- 
ties for diagnosis and treatment. 


Miscellaneous 


Legislation seeking to insure child health was 
passed by Illinois, Utah, Pennsylvania, and North 
Carolina during the period now being reported. 
Illinois, Utah, and North Carolina instituted pro- 
grams of hospitalization and medical care for chil- 
dren who are crippled or otherwise handicapped. 
Pennsylvania established a program for the study 
of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease and 
for the complete medical and dental examination of 
all school children and of all school employees, 
whether they be working in public or private ele- 
mentary and secondary institutions. North Carolina 
passed legislation requiring the immunization of all 
children against whooping cough before they are 
one year of age and also the immunization against 
smallpox before entering school. 

Both Nevada and Utah enacted legislation pro- 
viding for the licensing, inspection, and regulation 
of maternity hospitals. 

Blood banks for civilian use were set up by New 
York, Ohio, and Vermont. The excellent blood 
plasma program in Massachusetts was expanded. 

Industrial hygiene programs were supported in 
New Hampshire, Oregon, Utah, and Tennessee, by 
legislation seeking to minimize occupational haz- 
ards and to improve the working conditions in 
industries. 


In the field of sanitation, two states took forward 
steps. Oregon enacted a law requiring the: licensing 
of restaurants and the formulation of sanitary stand- 
ards for them. New Jersey passed a bill to protect 
public water supplies from pollution. In an effort to 
standardize qualifications, California established 
regulations governing the employment and certifica- 
tion of sanitarians. 

Three states, Washington, California, and _ Illi- 
nois have concerned themselves with the problem of 
unemployment compensation. In 1945, Washington 
enacted a law directing the Commissioner of Health 
to conduct a study to determine ways of meeting the 
problems of unemployment due to sickness. Cali- 
fornia, in 1945, established a system of unemploy- 
ment compensation disability benefits, and Illinois 
created a commission to investigate the disability 
unemployment compensation needs of the state and 
report its findings and recommendations to the 
General Assembly of the state. A sum of $10,000 
was appropriated for this study. 

The problem of caring for the chronically ill was 
given constructive consideration during the bien- 
nium by Illinois, Connecticut, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, and Virginia. Illinois, in 1945, created a 
Commission on the Care of the Chronically Ill to 
investigate the adequacy of present facilities and 
the need for new facilities for the care and treat- 
ment of such persons. Connecticut's law created a 
Commission on the Care and Treatment of the 
Chronically Ill, Aged, and Infirm with authority to 
conduct studies, initiate a program and coordinate 
existing resources for aiding such persons. Maryland 
provided for increasing the number of hospitals and 
infirmaries for the chronically ill as did Massachu- 
setts. More far-reaching was Maryland's legislation 
which authorized local public welfare authorities to 
make agreements with governmental authorities of 
other localities and with homes for the maintenance 
and care of indigent aged, infirm, and chronically 
ill. 

The annual vaccination of dogs in an effort to 
control rabies was incorporated in legislation passed 
by Arkansas and Georgia. New Jersey and Wiscon- 
sin enacted legislation to control brucellosis, and 
New Jersey also revised its legislation governing the 
control of contagious and infectious diseases in live- 
stock. 

In Massachusetts an act was passed for the investi- 
gation and study of the advisability of establishing 
an institution for the care of the blind, feeble- 
minded, blind epileptic, and blind feeble-minded 
epileptic. 

Legislation for the investigation of cerebral palsy 
and for the care and treatment of persons suffering 
from this ailment was enacted by California and 
New York. 


(Continued on Page 204) 
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State Legislation on Housing and Urban 
Redevelopment—1 945-46" 


By B. T. Frrzparrick 


General Counsel for the National Housing Agency 


states and of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 

Rico enacted approximately 230 bills deal- 
ing with housing and urban redevelopment out of 
approximately 500 such bills which were intro- 
duced. While many bills of minor or purely tech- 
nical significance are included in these figures, it is 
nevertheless clear that housing and urban redevel- 
opment have been recognized as increasingly im- 
portant fields for state and muncipal action. 

The more important state legislation in these 
fields during the past two years may, for conveni- 
ence in discussion, be classified into measures which 
are primarily emergency in nature and measures 
which are primarily concerned with problems of 
long standing. The emergency measures deal chiefly 
with housing for migrant war workers and for re- 
turning veterans. The long range measures deal 
chiefly with low-rent public housing and the rede- 
velopment of blighted urban areas. 


D=* 1945 and 1946, the legislatures of the 


War Housing 

During 1945, legislation in aid of the federal gov- 
ernment’s war housing program was enacted in five 
states and in Alaska. The Alaska Housing Author- 
ity was created and given the power to act as agent 
for the federal government in the construction and 
management of housing for war workers. In Illinois, 
Maryland, New York, Oregon, and Pennsylvania, 
earlier legislation which gave similar powers to 
local housing authorities was extended for addi- 
tional periods of time. 


Veterans’ Housing 

In June, 1945, Congress amended the Lanham 
Act' to provide for the construction of temporary 
units for veterans and their families. In November, 
1945, Title V of the Lanham Act was amended to 
provide for the “Temporary re-use program,” un- 
der which war housing, army barracks and other 
surplus structures were converted into temporary 
homes for veterans and their families and for single 
veterans attending educational institutions. Under 
the temporary re-use program the federal govern- 


*This summary does not cover legislation dealing primarily 
with city planning, zoning, building codes, and rent control. 
'U. S. Code, title 42, sec. 1521 et seq. 
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ment made these surplus structures available to 
states, political subdivisions, local housing authori- 
ties, and educational institutions. Structures were 
converted on their sites or else moved, either intact 
or in panels, to other sites. The federal government 
also entered into contracts under which it paid the 
costs of disassembling, transporting, and re-erecting 
the surplus structures. 

During 1946, legislation to aid state and local 
agencies to participate in this program, or to carry 
on independent programs for the construction of 
veterans’ housing, was enacted in fifteen states? and 
in Alaska. State and local agencies were given such 
powers as the authority to construct temporary or 
permanent houses, receive federal aid, act through 
new or existing local housing authorities, condemn 
land, appropriate funds and issue bonds. Several 
states’ also adopted legislation, sponsored by the 
Council of State Governments, permitting the ac- 
quisition of surplus federal property without regard 
to state or local laws requiring competitive bidding. 

Besides removing legal obstacles to action by po- 
litical subdivisions, several states and Alaska appro- 
priated a total of about $70,000,000 for the con- 
struction of veterans’ housing.‘ In addition, voters 
in New Jersey approved a $35,000,000 bond issue 
for the provision of housing for veterans and others; 
voters in California approved a $100,000,000 bond 
issue for farm and home loans to veterans; and vot- 
ers in Texas approved a $25,000,000 bond issue to 
buy land for resale to veterans. The Mississippi leg- 
islature appropriated $5,000,000 for the purchase 
of farms or homes, not costing over $5,000, for resale 
to veterans. 

Other legislation to aid in providing shelter for 
veterans was passed in several states. Connecticut, 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
South Carolina suspended or authorized munici- 
palities to suspend or relax building, zoning, or 


2 Arizona, California, Connecticut, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia and Wisconsin. 

3 California, Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 

4 Alaska, $100,000; California, four appropriations totalling 
$14,250,000; Connecticut, three appropriations totalling $5,- 
562,000; Louisiana, $500,000; Mississippi, $2,000,000 for train- 
ing and housing student veterans; New Jersey, $6,000,000; 
New York, $35,000,000; Ohio, $6,000,000; Vermont, $200,000 
in addition to $650,000 in authorized bonds. 
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plumbing codes in order to permit the erection of 


temporary housing. Rhode Island passed a resolu- 
tion urging municipalities to relax their building 
and zoning codes for this purpose. California and 
New Jersey enacted legislation permitting the erec- 
tion of temporary housing on park lands. 

Louisiana voters approved a_ constitutional 
amendment increasing the veterans’ homestead ex- 
emption from $2,000 to $5,000 for a period of five 
years. Mississippi amended its laws to permit vet- 
erans who are minors to enter into certain legally 
binding contracts for the purchase of real estate and 
the placing of home loans. New York relaxed the 
income limitations for admission to low-rent hous- 
ing projects in favor of veterans, and Massachusetts 
provided that, as between applicants equally in 
need, veterans be given preference for admission 
to low-rent housing projects. Many states enacted 
legislation designed to make possible the resumption 
of low-rent housing programs which were inter- 
rupted by the war. While it is contemplated that 
most new units provided under such programs will 
be made available to veterans and their families 
who are otherwise eligible for occupancy, discussion 
of such legislation will be left to the section on low- 
rent housing which follows. 


Low-Rent Public Housing 


Under the United States Housing Act of 1937, 
as amended,° provision is made for federal aid to 
localities in clearing slums and in constructing and 
operating low-rent public housing. Such aid con- 
sists of loans and annual subsidies made available 
by the Federal Public Housing Authority, to local 
housing authorities, or other local public agencies 
which are organized by municipal and county gov- 
ernments to engage in slum clearance and housing 
activities. By 1944, 39 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico 
had enabling legislation under which cities and 
counties could establish local housing authorities, 
and under which the local housing authorities could 
condemn land, issue bonds and construct and oper- 
ate housing projects.® 

During 1945, Alaska and Nevada were added to 
the jurisdictions in which publicly financed low-rent 
housing projects may be started. The Alaska Hous- 
ing Authority was established and authorized to en- 
gage in the construction and operation of war hous- 
ing and of low-rent housing. In Nevada, war 
housing legislation was amended to permit local 
housing authorities to provide low-rent housing. 


5 U. S. Code, title 42, sec. 1401 et seq. 

6 At present, the only states which have not enacted such 
enabling legislation are Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Minnesota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming. A ig42 de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of Ohio, denying tax exemption 
to publicly financed low-rent housing, has had the effect of 
suspending the program in that state. 


The Alabama legislature in 1945 enacted urban 
redevelopment legislation for Jefferson County and 
for the city of Birmingham which would have pre. 
vented the construction of additional public hous- 
ing projects in those jurisdictions. However, in 
November, 1946, the Alabama Supreme Court, in 
the case of Moore vs. Hewes, held this legislation 
to be unconstitutional. 

During 1945 and 1946, fourteen other states, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico enacted legislation dealing 
with low-rent housing. New York increased the 
outstanding authorization for state housing loans 
to cities or local housing authorities from $220,000,- 
000 to $300,000,000 and appropriated $110,000,000 
for such loans. Voters in New York also approved 
an increase in authorized annual subsidies for low. 
rent housing from $6,250,000 to $9,000,000. Illinois 
appropriated $10,000,000 for grants to local housing 
authorities for low-rent housing and urban rede- 
velopment, and Puerto Rico appropriated $4,750,- 
000 for low-rent housing. Pennsylvania appropri- 
ated $1,000,000 to pay half the costs incurred by 
political subdivisions in planning public works, 
including housing and slum clearance. California 
appropriated $2,000,000 to aid localities and hous- 
ing authorities to provide temporary frame housing. 

Other legislation on low-rent housing consisted 
of perfecting amendments to existing laws. Nine 
states’ and Hawaii modified existing legislation to 
facilitate the provision of low-cost housing in rural 
areas or in small communities. Thus, Illinois pro- 
vided that several counties may join in establishing 
a single housing authority, and California and 
Washington provided that housing authorities may 
act in neighboring localities when requested to do 
so by the governing body of the locality. 

Four states* and Hawaii provided that local hous- 
ing authorities may make payments in lieu of taxes, 
and California provided that the governing body 
of the locality, after consultation with the district 
school board, must approve new public housing 
projects. Six states’ authorized local housing 
authorities to undertake housing research, make 
housing market analyses and publish their findings. 
The legislatures of Connecticut and Hawaii passed 
legislation tying in with proposed federal legisla- 
tion to make it possible for low-rent housing projects 
to be 100 per cent locally financed. 

The New York legislature, in 1945, provided that 
bonds of local housing authorities were legal security 
for the deposit of public funds. A similar act was 
passed by the Louisiana legislature in 1946 but was 
vetoed by the governor. The New York legislature 
also chartered ten new local housing authorities. 


7 California, Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia and Washington. 

8 Kentucky, Mississippi, Virginia and Washington. 

9 Connecticut, Georgia, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Virginia. 
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California meanwhile authorized the dissolution of 
authorities which have remained inactive for over 
two years. 

In New Jersey, employees of local housing author- 
ities were brought under civil service, and in Massa- 
chusetts such employees were brought within a re- 
tirement system. The Massachusetts legislature also 
amended the law to permit members of local hous- 
ing authorities to receive compensation on a per 
diem basis. Previously these positions were unpaid. 


Urban Redevelopment 


The United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, and the various state housing acts which 


- were discussed in the previous section have as their 


purpose the elimination of slum dwellings and the 
provision of decent housing at rents which persons 
of low income can afford. This legislation is not 
designed to cope with the overall problem of 
eliminating blighted urban areas or of checking 
their spread. Such areas may include industrial and 
commercial properties and abandoned subdivisions 
as well as residences, and, in replanning the areas, it 
is necessary to consider all the possible uses to which 
the land may be put. 

The immediate obstacle which faces any organi- 
zation attempting to reclaim a blighted area is that 
of assembling parcels of land which are in diverse 
ownership or titles to which are clouded. Another 
obstacle lies in the fact that the aggregate market 
value of the parcels in a blighted area is fre- 
quently much greater than the resale value of the 
same area after it has been cleared for redevelop- 
ment. All of the legislation which is summarized 
in this section has as its immediate purpose the 
removal of the first of these two obstacles. This is 
done by granting the power of eminent domain 
over such land. Some of the legislation is addressed 
to the second obstacle by providing limited tax 
exemption for redeveloped land. Apparently, many 
of the acts were passed in the expectation that the 
federal government would enact pending legislation 
providing financial assistance for urban redevelop- 
ment.'° 

By the end of 1946, half of the states" had en- 
acted some form of urban redevelopment legisla- 
tion, and Congress had enacted such legislation for 


1 The Wagner-Ellender-Taft General Housing Bill, S.1592 
of the 79th Congress, which died in the House after being 
passed by the Senate. A similar bill, $.866, was introduced by 
Senators Taft, Ellender, and Wagner in the 80th Congress. 

1! Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia and Wisconsin. In 1945, the Ohio 
legislature created a commission to study and make recom. 
mendations concerning urban redevelopment and slum clear- 
ance. In 1946, the Alabama Supreme Court, in the case of 
Moore vs. Hewes, declared the Alabama urban redevelopment 
legislation unconstitutional. 


the District of Columbia.” The earlier laws author- 
ized the organization of private redevelopment 
corporations which were empowered either to con- 
demn land in blighted areas or request cities to 
condemn such land on their behalf. Under some 
of the acts, this power could be exercised only after 
a certain percentage of the area to be redeveloped 
had been bought or placed under option to buy. 
The private corporations were also permitted to 
carry on reconstruction work in accordance with 
officially approved plans. This work was frequently 
limited to residential construction by the statute, 
and, in some states, provision was made for partial 
tax exemption and for limiting profits or dividends. 
Insurance companies and other financial institu- 
tions are permitted to act as redevelopment corpora- 
tions in some of the states. 

Legislation of this nature was enacted in nine 
states'® during the period from 1941 to 1944. In 
1945, two more states, Massachusetts and Minnesota, 
enacted legislation vesting the primary land clear- 
ance and redevelopment function in private corpora- 
tions, and, in 1946, Virginia enacted similar legis- 
lation for the city of Richmond. 

In 1945, Wisconsin amended its laws to extend 
the period of partial tax exemption from ten years 
to thirty years and to raise the maximum dividend 
rate from 3 per cent to 6 per cent. Michigan 
amended its redevelopment act to cover cities hav- 
ing a population of 150,000 or greater, instead of 
the previous limitation of 500,000. In 1946, New 
York amended its act to prohibit discrimination 


- in the selection of tenants of redevelopment projects 


on account of race, color, or creed. 

During 1945 and 1946, twenty-one states" en- 
acted legislation which provides that cities or other 
public agencies may themselves condemn and clear 
land in blighted areas, and then sell or lease the 
land to private persons or organizations or to public 
agencies for actual development in accordance with 
master redevelopment plans. These plans are made 
or approved by the local legislative body or by a 
public agency or official as may be designated in the 
urban redevelopment law. Congress also enacted 
similar legislation during 1946 for the District of 
Columbia. 

Of the twenty-one states which provide that cities 
or other governmental agencies may carry out the 


12 Public Law 592, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 1946. 

13 I]linois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York and Wisconsin. 

14 Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia and Wis- 
consin. These twenty-one states and Kansas, Keniucky, and 
Minnesota, which permit only private corporations to initiate 
redevelopment projects, constitute the twenty-four states 
which had enacted some form of urban redevelopment legis- 
lation by the end of 1946. 
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function of clearing blighted areas, seven states” 
have entrusted this function to local housing 
authorities and twelve states and the District of 
Columbia have entrusted it to special redevelop- 
ment agencies or other city officials or departments. 
Redevelopment legislation in two additional states, 
Connecticut and Illinois, authorizes local housing 
authorities as well as certain other public agencies 
to clear blighted areas. In Illinois the legislature, in 
1945, appropriated $10,000,000 for grants to local 
housing authorities and land clearance commissions 
for urban redevelopment, slum clearance and low- 
rent public housing. 


Direct Investment in Housing by Financial Institutions 

As was mentioned in the preceding section, some 
states permit insurance companies and other finan- 
cial institutions to construct and operate housing in 
connection with urban redevelopment projects. Dur- 
ing 1945 and 1946, fourteen states" enacted legisla- 
tion specifically permitting insurance companies to 
make direct investments in housing. Some of the 
acts permit such investment only in connection 
with redevelopment projects; some apply only to 
domestic insurance companies; and some limit the 
percentage of the company’s assets which may be 
so invested. New York and Massachusetts, during 
1945 and 1946, enacted legislation permitting sav- 
ings banks to make direct investments in housing. 


15 Arkansas, Florida, Tennessee, Georgia, Massachusetts, 
South Carolina and Virginia. The Indiana legislature, in 1945. 
passed legislation similar to that enacted in these states, 
but the act was vetoed by the governor. 

16 Alabama, California, Colorado, Indiana, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island and Wisconsin. The Alabama legislation was held to 
be unconstitutional by the State Supreme Court in the case 
of Moore vs. Hewes, decided in 1946. 

17 California, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Wisconsin. California 
had enacted such legislation previously, but it had expired. 


Why I Want to Get Rid of My Job 


(Continued from Page 194) 


In Nebraska, as in most states, the voter is plagued 
at elections by a long list of candidates for state 
office. There are never less than seven offices to be 
filled in Nebraska. It is my experience during cam- 
paigns that even the county leaders of my party are 
hard put to remember the names of all their candi- 
dates for minor offices, much less know something 
about their qualifications. Removal of one set of 
candidates by abolishing the lieutenant governor's 
office will assist in simplifying the task of the aver- 
age voter. 

Now a word of caution which can be said more 
tactfully by quoting Arch Mandel of the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research. He said in 1921, 


“so long as the office of lieutenant governor carries 
with it nothing but an empty title, and is a blind 
alley politically, men of capacity and ability, men 
of large affairs who aspire to public service, will not 
seek the office nor will they have it thrust upon 
them.” 

If the office is a blind alley politically in other 
states it should be doubly so in Nebraska. This is 
because of our peculiar constitutional provision 
making the lieutenant governor ineligible to be a 
candidate for any other office during his term. The 
practical effect of this is that he must remain out of 
state office for two years in order, for instance, to 
become a candidate for Governor. 

Let no one think from what has been said that | 
set a low value on my election as lieutenant gover- 
nor. It is the highest honor that has ever been ac- 
eorded me. I am proud of it, almost to excess per- 
haps. But pride of office should not obscure the 
facts nor prevent a regard for the best interests of 
the state. 

Permit me one final argument in a lighter vein. 
Elimination of the office would save my constituents 
a lot of embarrassment. The title “lieutenant gov- 
ernor” is quite a mouthful. Some call me “Gover- 
nor” which is a form of flattery that I enjoy, but it 
really isn’t correct. Some call me “lieutenant” which 
is what I answered to in the Navy, but it revives my 
inferiority feeling about Commanders. Why not be 
done with it and abolish the title entirely?! 


1On this subject readers may be interested in the article by 
Robert Foster Patterson, Director of Research, University of 
South Dakota, entitled “The Lieutenant-Governor in 1944— 
A Study of the Office of Lieutenant-Governor Reveals an In- 
teresting Variety of State Laws’ State Government (June, 
1944, PP- 348-349, 356), and in the comparative table on the 
inside back cover. 


Two Years of State Health 
Progress—1945-1946 


(Continued from Page 200) 


The state of Maryland requested the governor to 
appoint a State Committee on Physical Fitness. 

Mississippi provided for the establishment of a 
training school for nurses by the Board of Trustees 
of the North Mississippi Hospital. 

A large number of the states considered and 
passed legislation for the investigation of medical 
care plans and many were especially concerned with 
providing medical care and hospitalization for the 
aged. 

In reviewing nation-wide legislation by states, it 
is evident that the biennium just passed was one 
of unusual concentration on matters relating to in- 
dividual and public health. The way has been 
pointed out for notable improvement in the years 
immediately following. 
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President’s Second Highway Safety 
Conference 

Tue “Action ProGram” meeting of the President's High- 
way Safety Conference was held in Washington, D. C., 
June 18-20, to evaluate results of a year’s nation-wide 
effort to reduce death and injury on the highways and 
to plan a further attack on trafhc accidents. More than 
a thousand persons attended the meeting including the 
governors of nine states, state motor vehicle administra- 
tors, state highway engineers and enforcement ofhcials, 
and representatives of unofhcial organizations identified 
with the highway safety movement. Major General Philip 
B. Fleming, Federal Works Administrator, served as gen- 
eral chairman of the conference, and Governor Millard 
F. Caldwell of Florida, Chairman of the Governors’ Con- 
ference, served as vice-chairman. 

In his address opening the conference, President ‘Tru- 
man pointed out that in 1941 accidents on the streets 
and highways cost 40,000 lives. In 1946, with travel 4 per 
cent higher, the highway fatality rate showed a sharp and 
gratifying decline. A major share of the credit for the 
saving ol 6,500 lives was given to the efforts set in motion 
at the first Highway Safety Conference in Washington, 
May, 1946. Last year, however, 33,500 died as a result of 
highway accidents, and well over a million were injured. 
The “Action Program” developed at the Highway Safety 
Conference of 1946 has been demonstrated to be a sound 
and workable program that gets results. Now the task is 
to get more of that program applied by more of the 
states and more of the communities. 

The President further said: “The reports from the 
states indicate unusually good progress in the field of 
safety education, especially in the development of driver 
training courses by our high schools. . ~ . 

Unfortunately, the driver license part of the program 
is not keeping pace. Since the 1946 safety conference, 
two additional states have enacted driver license laws, 
which leaves now only one state in the Union without 
such legislation. But uniformity is still lacking among 
the states. And in too many jurisdictions, as I have 
pointed out before, the licensing laws are nothing more 
than revenues measures and their administration a 
travesty on public safety. 

Moreover, the states report little or no progress during 
the last year in raising standards of motor vehicle ad- 
ministration. 

This situation obviously cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue indefinitely. A licensing law is a basic weapon in 
the war on accidents. Properly administered, it eliminates 
the dangerously unfit and the dangerously irresponsible 
from our streets and highways. It is vital to the protec- 
tion of the vast majority of law-abiding motorists and 
pedestrians. 

Last year-I said there was no desire on the part of 
the Federal government to encroach upon state jurisdic- 
tions in this field, but that the Congress would not stand 
idly by in the face of a grievous national accident toll. 

In the regulation of interstate commerce, in research 


and investigation, and in many other activities the fed- 
eral government has direct concern with the problem 
of highway safety. 

The Federal-Air Highway Act of 1944, for example, 
provides for the development jointly with the states of 
modern trafhe arteries, both rural and urban, which will 
incorporate maximum safety into their design and con- 
struction. es of this kind in the highway 
plan will make a permanent and substantial contribu- 
tion to accident prevention. 

Governor James L. McConaughy of Connecticut re- 
ceived the grand award for his state from the National 
Safety Council giving formal recognition of the fact that 
Connecticut has done the outstanding job of translating 
the “Action Program” into definite results—making its 
streets and highways safe for its citizens. In 1946 Con- 
necticut did such a magnificent job of preventing traffic 
accidents that its mileage death rate was only half the 
national rate for all states. Likewise, Connecticut re- 
ceived from the American Automobile Association the 
grand award as the outstanding state in the 1946 na- 
tional pedestrian protection contest. During 1946 Con- 
necticut reduced its already low pedestrian death rate 16 
per cent below its average of the preceding two years 
while the national rate increased by 16 per cent. 

At panel discussions on “State Programs in Action” 
the governor of each state or his representative reported 
the progress that had been made in highway safety in 
his state during the last year. 

Each state has submitted to a committee of the con- 
ference an analysis of the extent to which recommenda- 
tions of the “Action Program” have been adopted. These 
reports have been summarized and published as a Prog- 
ress Report. Twenty-eight state highway safety confer- 
ences were held during the year and g00 community 
conferences in eighteen states, all patterned on the 
“Action Program” of the President’s Highway Safety 
Conterence. 


Transfer of Employment Service 
‘THe PRresipeNt on May 1, transmitted Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 to Congress. Under this Plan the U.S.E.S. 
would be permanently transferred to the Department of 
Labor where it is now temporarily placed by executive 
order. At hearings held by the House Committee officials 
of thirty-three states asked for the approval of H.Con.- 
Res. 49, expressing congressional disapproval of the 
Reorganization Plan. The inefficiency of separating fed- 
eral placement activities from the unemployment com- 
pensation activities of the Federal Security Agency was 
stressed. At the state level the two activities are merged; 
the Plan would require the state administrators to deal 
with two separate sets of federal officials. The House 
has passed H.Con.Res. 49, but a Senate Subcommittee 
has reported the measure adversely to the full Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. The Plan will become 
effective on July 1, unless both Houses adopt such a 
resolution by that time. 
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